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WILL take it in gold,” said my 
aunt, with her customary de- 
cision. 

In gold, madam?” echoed the 
teller, who, by the way, was also 
the cashier, and with the excep- 
tion of an astonished-looking 
youth who wrote at a high desk, 
the sole official of the Croesus 
Bank, situated in the shire town 
of Velocity, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

“Yes, Mr. Phillips, in gold, if 
you please,” replied my aunt, a 
little sharply. 

“Certainly, Miss Wilberforce, 
certainly, if you say 80; but, ex- 
cuse me for making a suggestion, your house is a lit- 
tle out of the way, and I believe you have no male 
protector on the premises.” 

‘Male fiddlestick, Mr. Phillips,” retorted my aunt. 
“TI have lived in that house with my niece, Mary 
Hanson, and my maid-servant, Susan Brown, ten 
years last April, and in all that time no one has 
thought of molesting us in any way whatever. Nor 
they wont, what’s more, or if they do I’ll shoot ’em, 
Mr. Phillipe, shoot °em as I would a rat, if I was in 
the way of shooting rats, but arsenic is as well, and 
less noisy and messy.” 

“ But, aunt, we have never had ten thousand dol- 
lars in the house to tempt a robber,” ventured I, very 
timidly. “ Wouldn’t it be better to have a check 
and leave the money here in the bank?” 

“Mary Hanson, you need not think because you 
are going to be married day after to-morrow, that 
you can lay down the law to me,” said my aunt, fix- 
ing her sharp gray eyes upon my face. ‘“ Haven’t I 
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is, and so he always was, and I suppose always 
will be, to the end of the chapter. I am not afraid 
of expressing my opinion of him or any other man, 
thank Heaven.” 

ve she certainly was not, and I walked away 
to the window to prevent further remark, for Mr. 
Phillips at this moment reappeared at the door of the 
safe, carrying a little red-leather-covered trunk in 
bis hands. 

“ There, Miss Wilberforce,” said he, depositing it 
on the counter, but not within reach from the little 
opening in the grating. “There is ten thousand 
dollars in gold. Will you please hand me your check 
for the amount?” 

“Of course I will, after you have counted the 
money out. I want to see it counted,” said my aunt. 

** Certainly,Miss Wilberforce,” replied Mr. Phillips, 
with undisturbed serenity, and coin by coin he 
counted over the rouleaux of double eagles neatly 
packed in the little red trunk. 

Yes, that will do,” said my aunt, coolly, when 
the long task was performed. ‘“ Here is the check. 
What about the box? It is none of mine, and I 
shan’t pay for it.” 

* Certainly not, madam. It belongs to the bank, 
and we shall be happy to lend it to you to carry your 
Money home in. You can return it at any time.” 

‘Very well. My chaise is atthedoor. You may 
tell that boy to bring the box down to it.” 

“Yes, madam. George, you can take this box 
down to Miss Wilberforce’s chaise, and don’t make 
any more parade of it in the street than you can 
help.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, Mr. Phillips,” said my 
aunt, dryly, in reply to this caution. “I can take 
care of my money, now I have it, and that check 
makes the bank safe, at any rate.” 

* Certainly, Miss Wilberforce, certainly; I only 
spoke—good-morning, madam; good-morning, Miss 

Hanson.” 

**Good-morning. Come, Mary.” 

And my aunt trotted briskly down stairs behind 
the astonished youth, who carried the little red trunk 
as if it held a wild beast liable at any moment to leap 
out upon him. 





brought you up to obedience, and respect, and mod- 


hasa right to break off the match, if you stood before 
the minister with your right hand glove off. I told 
Wales Hislop, too, that I would give you ten thou- 
sand dollars on your wedding-day, and I will, and I 


make-believes, whether it is bank-notes, or checks, 
or a little blue paper book. So, Mr. Phillips, if you 
are quite ready, and if you consider that I havea 


the Creesus Bank has coin enough to pay me, I will 
have it in gold.” 

And my aunt sat emphatically down in one of the 
two chairs outside the counter of the bank parlor, took 
her handkerchief from the large black silk bag which 
she alwa;s carried, and wiped her face with severe 
decision. 

“I think we can raise a sufficient amount of coin to 
pay you, Miss Wilberforce, and I hope you will ex- 
cuse a hesitation only prompted by an anxiety for 
your own safety,” said Mr. Phillips, with a slight 
flash upon bis sallow face. And speaking a tew words 
to the astonished youth who immediately dismount- 
ed from his stool, and began to walk up and down 
behind the grated counter, with the air of an inade- 
quate mastiff, Mr. Phillips passed through an iron 
door into the great safe, behind which opened an- 


est demeanor, such as befitsa young woman? I told ; 
Wales Hislop that I had, and if I told hima lie, he 


will give it to you in gold, and have no miserable ' 


right to take my own money in my own way, and if : 


At the door of the bank lounged a broad shoulder- 
ed, truculent looking man with a forest of black hair, 
and beard almost hiding his swarthy face, and his 
ragged clothes fluttering in the sharp November 

wind. 
* Halloo, George! What you got there?” echoed 
; this individual, as the boy passed him. 
: What business is that of yours, my man?” sharp- 
| ly inquired my aunt, close behind. “ Why aren’t 
you at work, instead of idling round in this fashion?” 

**Mebbe if I didn’t know manners I’d say same 
as you did just now, what business is that o’ yourn, 
ma’am?” retorted the man, with certainly some 
show of reason to excuse his insolence. ‘‘ But being 
as it is, I don’t say nothing, and that’s the soonest 
mended.” 

“If you’re in want of work, come and cut my 
winter’s wood. I am always ready to helpa man by 
giving him good pay for honest labor, and so you see 
it is my business, afterall. Get in, Mary.” 

And my aunt, chuckling at having got the better 
of the argument, climbed into the chaise, and took 
the reins. 

Looking back as we drove away, I saw the black- 
browed fellow talking earnestly with George Flagg, 
the bank boy, who seemed anxious to escape from 
him. 

“ Was it quite prudent, Aunt Hannah, to tell that 
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other iron door, leading to the vaults where the 
Croesus kept its treasure. 

“A very disagreeable young man that,” remarked 
my aunt, as he disappeared. 

“The boy, aunt,” murmured I, in an agony of 
mortification. 

“ What of the boy, Mary Hanson?” returned my 
aunt, in the most audible voice. “I said that Dick 
Phillips was a disagreeable young man, and so he 

















dfal-looking man to come to the house just at 
this time?” ventured I. 

But my aunt, who was thinking deeply, merely 
replied : 

“Hold your tongue, Mary Hanson. I know what 
I’m about. What time to-morrow is Wales Hislop 
coming?” 

** In the noon train. He will drive over from town, 
and get to the house by one o’clock,” said I, a little 
bashfally. 
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* Coming to dinner? We will have chickens, al- 
though I Suppose turtle-doves would be more appro- 
priate. Here we are at Miss Mode’s. Now run up 
and have them bring down the parcels and band- 
boxes as quick as you can.” 

I obeyed with alacrity, for these parcels and band- 
boxes contained the last and most valuable items of 
the bridal paraphernalia supplied by my generous 
and kind-hearted,although somewhat eccentric aunt, 
and what young girl is above or beyond a tender in- 
terest in her wedding finery? If such a one exists, 
may I never encounter her, fur she is a traitor to the 
sex. 

Arrived at home, my aunt threw the reins to the 
little boy whose father stabled and cared for our old 
Dobbin and venerable chaise, and opening the chaise- 
box, unburied and took out the little red trunk, which 
was fitted with a handle at the top. 

“T will carry this in; Mary, and you can see after 
the trumpery. I willsend Susan out to help you,” said 
she, climbing out of the chaise with such a display of 
black worsted stockings and comfortable woollen 
petticoats, not to mention yet more intimate draper- 
ies, of stout, unbleached cotton cloth. 

** Yes, Aunt Hannah,” replied I, loading myseli 
to the chin with boxes, bundles and fragile parcels 
not to be crushed, for I could not bear to leave even 
one for Susan’s rude grasp. 

Entering the little parlor, I saw my aunt just de- 
scending the stairs in the front hall. 

‘There, I’ve put the money under the bed in my 
chamber, and there it will stay until I pay it over to 
Wales Hislop, day after to-morrow. Not until you 
are married though, for there’s many a slip, we all 
know, and what would prevent him, if he had it 
before, from rushing cff and leaving you in the 
lurch?” 

**O aunt!” exclaimed I, divided between grief and 
indignation at the suggestion. 

“ Weil, I’ve known cases as bad. When once you 
get a man into your calculations there’s no knowing 
where to stop. You can’t watch him too closely.” 

“Tam sure Wales—” began I, but my aunt fierce- 
ly interrupted me. 

“You’re ‘sure Wales—’ O yes, and so every other 
little fool is sure somebody wont do anything he 
ought not, and will do everything he should, and 
where do the most of them come out? Go look in 
the newspaper, and see how many men were brought 
up yesterday to be sentenced fur knocking their 
wives down, and stamping on them.” 

“‘ Dinner’s ready, ma’am,” remarked Susan, who 
had been in and out of the room during this little 
conversation, and appeared to enjoy it hugely. 

“ Well, and I am ready, too. Come along, Mary, 
and don’t be silly, if you can help it.” 

So I wiped the angry, rather than grieved, tears 
from my eyes, and went out to dinner, after which 
my aunt went to sleep, and I tried on my wedding- 
dress, with Susan’s assistance. 

That night, I went round and saw to every door 
and window with my own eyes and fingers, in 
spite of Susan’s declaration that all wassafe. In the 
back kitchen I found a plate and mug upon one end 
of the table, with crumbs and slops around them. 

* What is all this, Susan? Who has been eating 
here?” asked I, in some surprise. 

QO, it was a poor man, Miss Mary, that came 
along while you were at tea, and asked for some- 
thing toeat. He said he saw Miss Wilberforce in 
the village to-day, and she was going to give him a 
job of work, and if he didn’t get another job he was 
after, he shuuld come again in the morning to take 
up with ours. He didn’t want to see her to-night, 
because he hadn’t made up his mind, but he asked a 
lot about her.” 

“OSusan, what did he ask?” 

“Why, if she wasn’t a queer old lady, and if she 


time, and if I wasn’t afraid to stop here all alone 
with her and you? and then he was real saucy, Miss 
Mary.” 





** How, Susan?” 


“Why, he said I ought to get married, s0 as to 
have company, and he wished he was the feller that 
was going to marry me.” 

‘“* What impudence! What did you say?” 

“ Lor miss, I give him as good as he sent, I can tell 
you, but I don’t jcst remember what,” said Susan, 
blushing scarlet, I fear, with consciousness that her 
story was not exactly true at this point. But I was 
too much disturbed in thinking of her impradence in 
talking with the man at all, to notice her conduct in 
this particular. 

As we finished locking the house, and leaving ev- 
erything snug, I told Sasan my ideas upon the sub- 
ject of her new triend, and seriously charged her 
never again to admit black-browed strangers whose 
respectability there was rvom to doubt, even to the. 
back kitchen, and above all not to gossip with any 
one of ber mistress’s affairs and character. 

What I did not. tell her, however, was the nature 
and value of the contents of the little red trunk un- 
der my aunt’s bed, and I was consequently rather 
startled when she mysteriously replied: 

“O well, Miss Mary, we'll look out sharp to-night, 
and after that it wont be so much matter.” 

“ Why not, Susin?” asked I, staring. 

“ Why, you and the money will both be gone, Miss 
Mary, and there wont be so much to steal,” replied 
the girl, with a laugh. And I was too shecked at 
finding my precaution useless to reply by a single 
word. 

By ten o’clock our orderly household wae in bed, 
everythiig quiet, and my aunt fast asleep, as I had 
no difficulty in deciding, for both our chamber doors 
stood open, and the landing dividing them was very 
narrow. As for me, I could not sleep. The day of 
happy preparation for my lover’s coming on the mor- 
row, the thought of the day after that, the day of all 
days to my life, and then, all those days in the dim 
fature to be spent with him, just he and I, and no 
one else to be consulted or remembered, what won- 
der if these thoughts filled my mind, and drove sleep 
faraway. Or if I could have forgotten them for a 
moment, still sleep was banished by that dreadful 
little nightmare hiding beneath my aunt’s bed. That 
red box with its ten thousand dollars in gold. All 
the warnings of the cashier disregarded by my aunt, 
the suspicious looks of the ragged, black-bearded 
man-at the bank door, Susan’s impruadences, our un- 
detended condition, all passed and repassed before 
my mind’s eyes until they were so wide awake that 
my physical eyes seemed as if they never would close 
again, and I lay listening, and watching, and trem- 
bling, and fearing, until long after the kitchen clock 
struck one, and my aunt’s snores had tarned to 
heavy, noiseless slumber. Then, I fell into a doze, 
for it was so light that I still felt the anxiety and 
terror of my waking moments strong upon me, and 
carried on in dreams the visions of robbery and mur- 
der which had filled my last waking moments. 

From this doze I was startled by asvund; what it 
was I could not tell, and do not now know, but it 
was a sound, and connected with my dream, for even 
after I sat up in bed, and, rubbing my eyes, peered 
into the darkness, 1 seemed to be flying from some 
pursuer whose heavy footsteps resuunded close be- 
hind me, and whose hand, dripping with blood, was 
about to clutch me. 

‘* It was only a dream,” muttered I, struggling to 

er from the terror which bathed my face with 
perspiration, and shook through my every limb, and 
I was just sinking back upon the pillows, when a 
peculiar and stifling odour mace itself perceptible, and 
in the profound darkness and stillness of the night, 
I was sure of the sound of a heavy breathing, be- 
sides that of my aunt, scill distinctly. While I lis- 
tened, this latter ceased suddenly, while the other 
continued. 

Half frozen with terror, and yet drawn on by an 





wasn’t rich, and had lots of money by her all the. 


impulse which I could not resist, I crept trom my 
bed, out into the paseage, and to the door of my 
aant’s room, where I stood, clinging to the casing, 
and straining my eyes into te terrible darkness of 
the room, which to that aching gaze seemcd filled with 
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dancing stars, and shooting rays of blinding light. 
The peculiar and stifling odor became still more 
perceptible, and I now recognized it as chloroform, 
an agent which had always asserted a strange and 
powerful effect over me, rousing all my senses to 
their acutest condition, and rendering me strangely 
reckless of consequences or responsibility. 

And in effect as this influence began to work upon 
me, standing there in the doorway of my aunt’s 
darkened chamber, I lost all terror, all hesitancy, all 
womanly shrinking from the infliction or suffering of 
pain, and only longed to find and grapple with the 
roffian who had, as I instantly determined, reduced 
my annt to a state of insensibility, and was now rob- 
bing her of the unfortanate gold which had led to all 
this danger and suffering. 

Moving swiftly forward, with both my arms out- 
spread, and as nearly as I could judge in the direc- 
tion of the bed, I groped in the darkness for the as- 
sassin and burglar, whom I never doubted I should 
find, and without once waiting to consider what I 
shou!d do with him when found. 

For some reason, I know not what, I uttered no 
cry, and even guarded my motions so as to produce 
no noise possible to avoid. My actions, as I see them 
now in quiet retrospect, seem so unlike the probable 
course of a timid and inexperienced young girl, that 
I can hardly realize that I myself was the actor in 
that scene which still haunts my dreams sometimes 
with all the horrible power ofa nightmare And yet 
1 remember every incident more vividly than the 
events of yesterday. 

Moving swifily around in the darkness, my left 
hand saddenly encountered something upon which 
the fingers closed convulsively. It was the end of a 
man’s cravat, which untied in my grasp. At the 
same moment an arm was thrown around my waist, 
aud a sponge whose moisture and terrible coldness 
showed it to be soaked with chloroform, was pressed 
closely over my mouth and nose. 

It stifled, but did not render me in the least un- 
conscious, and I struggled against it with so much 
strength and purpose, that the burglar, muttering 
an exclamation of rage, transferred the sponge to the 
hand which still encircled me, and fumbled in his 
breast with the other. 

“He has a knife, and will stab me,’ was the 
thought which flashed through my mind, and as the 
right hand with something in it came out of the 
breast pocket, I caught at it, seized the handle of a 
knife, and grasped it firmly. Without a word, the 
man dragged me from the room, and down stairs, In 
the lower passage he muttered in my ear: 

“Tl kill you if you don’t let go and hold your 
tongue. Get in there, and keep quiet, if you value 
your life.” 

He tried to push me into the hall closet as he spoke. 
Tt was a small place with a handle and lock only up- 
on the outer side. Once imprisoned there, I was 
safe until some force from without came to my rescue, 
or until | stitled to death. Even while fighting deaper- 
ately against the ruffian, I had time to think of this. 

* ] will not go in there, I will not let you go, you 
shall not have the gold; you have killed my aunt, 
and you shall be hung!”’ panted I, almost breathless 
with my exertions. 

* Fool! You will die first!” muttered the man 
again, struggling with me tor the knife, which I still 
grasped by the handle, and as he twisted it away 
from me, I snatched it violently downward, and felt 
with a horrible and indescribable senaation that it 
was cutting into the fiesa of my opponent. 

With a horrible oath he clenched the unwounded 
hand, and dashed it into my face, then tried in the 
darkness to grapple with me, now with a murderous 
intent whose fury filled the very air we breathed, 
and for the first time sent a thrill of terror through 
iny desperate mood. I turned to run, he pursuing 
me, and his heavy footfalls making real the dream 
from which he had roused me. A draught of cold 
air from the open outside door blew in my face, and 
1 rushed toward it, stumbled over some obstruction, 
fell, and rising, saw my enemy befvre me in the 
doorway, standing as it seemed irresolute whether 
to fly or toreturn. At the sight my desperate cour- 
age came back to me, and crying: 

**No, you shall not escape!” I dasbed forward, 
seized him around the neck, and holding him se- 
curely, uttered shriek upon shriek for help, clinging 
all the time like a tigress to my prisoner, who strug- 
gled to escape, uttering threats, exclamations, I know 
not what, for my sole idea now was to hold him until 
assistance should arrive, which it presently did in the 
person of Jacob Burrill, the farmer who lived next 
my aunt’s house, and as I said had the care of her 
modest equipage. 

With his help and that of Susan, aroused from her 
slumbers by my shrieks, I managed to secure my 
barglar in a large pantry or store-room with a grated 
window, and a door opening into the kitchen, and 
then I ran up stairs to attend to my aunt, whom I 
found just struggling back to consciousness, ang with 
no idea of what had passed. . 

Upon the floor close to the head of the stairs stood 
the little red trunk, which the burglar had brought 
80 far along with him, and then abandoned fur the 
purpose of securing my silence by locking me into 
the hall closet. Nothing else was disturbed, although 
the basket of plate still stood beneath the bed, and 
my aunt’s watch and trinkets lay upon the bureau. 

Morning broke by the time anything like order was 
restored, either to the premises or to the minds of 
their occupants, and then my aunt, now quict herself 
again, sent for a constable. The dread official ap- 
peared, and proceeded to open the door of the pan- 
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since securing our prisoner within, He was now ' 
discovered coolly finishing a large mince pie reserved 
for Mr. Hislop’s ial entertai t 

“ It’s the feller that wanted to marry me!” ex- 
claimed Susan, laughing hysterically, as the consta- 
ble laid his hand upon the arm of the impudent ruf- 
fian, and arrested him in the name of the law. 

** It’s the man that I was going to give a good job 
of wood-sawing to!” exclaimed my aunt. 

‘“‘The man you let in last night, Susan, and I dare 
say he stayed round all the evening,” said I, ina 
voice of solemn warning to the maid, who blu-hed 
guiltily, and did not reply. © 

‘He slep’ all night in the woodshed, I guess, by 
the looks. He made a bed out o’ the dry brush and 
leaves,” said Jacob, who had been investigating the 
premises. 

“ Well, when you've all had your say, maybe you’ll 
give me a turn, and tell me what all this row’s 
about!” said the prisoner, at this juncture, looking 
san the other of the circle surrounding him 





at 4 xctful distance. 

* You'/ll better not try that game, old fellow. You 
was tock in the very act as it were, There aint no 
sort of use in trying to brass it out, I tell you now,” 
replied Mr. Robinson the constable, with a contemp- 
tuous sniff, while the rest of ns stood disgusted at 
such audacious inpudence, and made no reply what- 
ever. 

** Confound yer picter, you old Jack-in-oflica, what 
d’ye mean, any way?” demanded the prisoner, turn- 
ing in a menacing sort of manner upon the constable, 
who hastily drew a revolver from his pocket. 

*“T’ll shoot you—I’ll shoot yeu as quick asa flash! 
The law will bear me out, and I’ll do you see ifI 
don’t, if you resist, or attack me,” exclaimed Mr. 
Robinson, dancing around his captive in a state of 
great excitement, not unming’ed, as it seemed to me, 
with apprehension. 

** Come out of that pantry, and lock the door, Mr. 
Robinson,” said my aunt, peremptorily. ‘I am not 
going to have people killing each other, and spatter- 
ing brains and blood about my shelves. Come out, 
I say.” 

“No you don’t, old lady, not if I know it,” inter- 
posed the burglar. “I’ve done my breakfast, and 
I'll be going now. It aint such fun to be locked up 
that I want more than my share of it, and that I’ve 
got in my day.” 

With which words our friend in the black beard 
was about to push past the constable, and walk out 
of his temporary prison, when my aunt again inter- 
posed, this time by placing ler stout and active per- 
son in the doorway, which shecompletely blocked 

“ You can’t pass here, man,” said she, decidedly. 

The burglar looked at her with mingled amuse- 
ment and determination of expression. 

* Sorry to contradict you, ma’am, and more than 
sorry to lay hands on a lady, especially such a re- 
spectable one, but I’m going through that door and 
the one beyond, about the quickest, and if you don’t 
stand out of the way—” 

‘* Robinson, you’re @ constable—shoot this man 
through the head if he stirs # step further,” said my 
aunt, in a calin ami most decided manner. 

** Better not, Robinson,” retorted the burglar, in 
a voice quite as calm, and even more menacing. 

“ What is ail this?—Mary !” exclaimed a voice from 
the open kitchen door. And following the voice ap- 
peared a new-comer, at sight of whom I burst into 
tears, and rushed tu throw myself into his arms. 

‘Why, Molly, what is the matter, dear? Dv 
speak!” exclaimed tay lover, while my aunt, never 
stirring out of the doorway, looked over her shoulder 
to say: 

“Now, then, Wales Hislop, let us see what you 
are good for in an emergency. Come and arrest this 
man, or rather commit him to jail, for he’s arrested 
already. You’rea justice, aren’t you?” 

* Yes, aunt, but not for this county. What’s the 
matter? What has our friend been doing?” 

* Burglary, with attempt at murder by poisoning,” 
said my aunt, sententiously. 

‘Good heavens!” ejaculated Wales, drawing me 
a@ little closer to his side. ‘* Who is poisoned?” 

“I was—with chloroform,” replied my aunt. 

** Come now, I’m sick of this, and what’s more, it’s 
all gammon,” exclaimed the burglar. ‘If there 
aint any burglary and pizening but what I’ve done 
about these here premises, why there aint no call 
fur any more fuss. If you’re a squire, young man, 
as she says, you'd better show your sense by telling 
this fuol of a constabie to let me go. I’m as innocent 
as a babe unborn, at least of this here that they talk 
about.” 

‘“*He isn’t, he isn’t! I caught him myself, and 
fought with him, and cut his hand, don’t you see t he 
blood on it now, and then I held him till we got him 
shut up here in the pantry. Don’t you let him go, 
Wales, O don’t!” cxclaimed I, determined not to 
have suffered, fought, and bied for nothing. 

** Certainly we will not let him go, at least, not 
without an examination,” said Wales, throwing off 
his outside coat. ‘‘Mr. Robinson, 1 am ready to 
help you, if necessary, in securing your prisoner, and, 
Miss Wilberforce, you had better send Jacob direct- 
ly over for Justice Winthrop, who can hold a court 
here as well as at his own house, and take the testi- 
mony of the witnesses upon the spot.”’ 

My aunt accepted the suggestion, the prisoner sub- 
mitted in sullen silence, Robinson swelled again into 

full-blown dignity, Susan uttered admiring exclam- 
tions, and I stood a little aside watching everything, 
and admiring and relying upon my hero with all my 
might. 





try, which none of us had ventured to approach 
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w hen half an hour later Squire Winthrop arrived | 
upon the scene, 1 fear we had almost forgotten why 
he bad been surnmoned. 

The examination took place at once. I was of 
course called upon for my testimony, and gave it fally 
and truly. The rest followed, and then the prisoner 
was allowed to speak, which he did, more to me as it 
se emed, than to any one else. 

“The young woman says,” he began, “ that she 
found me in her aunt’s chamber a giving the old lady 
chloroform, and stealing her money, and that I gave 
hér chloroform, too, and fought with her. Now it aint 
80, nor it aint likely I’d be fighting up and down five 
or ten minutes as she says, with aslip of a girl like 
that; I’d have took and squeezed her betwixt my 
thumb and finger and stopped hersquawking mighty 
quick, if there’d been any trouble with she and me. 
But there want nothing of the kind, as I’ve said all 
along. The plain truth on’t is, I took a lodging in 
this old lady’s woodshed last night, and seeing some 
tools laying round that I thought would come handy, 
I just rolled ’em up in my old jacket, which I sup- 
pose you found out there, and likely enough I should 
have walked off with ’em, but they want much, after 
all, Then asI was starting on my tramp this morn- 
ing, just about daylight, I see the house door open, 
and I stepped in, and wasn’t over the threshold when 
this young woman clinched me round the neck, and 
held on, and then the rest came. When they locked 
me up, I concluded they’d found them tools in the 
jacket, and was going toclap me in quod for that, 
and [ didn’t care much any way, for I’d about as 
lief be iu as out, but when it comes to trunks full o’ 
gold, and pizening old ladies with chloroform, and 
wrestling with girls, and getting the worst on’t at 
that, why I don’t know what you are all talking 
about, that’s all.” 

*“* How did you get that cut upon your hapa, pris- 
oner?” asked the justice, sternly. 

* It was the drawing-knife I was hooking out there 
in the shed. I took hold of it in the dark, and struck 
a match to see what it was, and that was the way I 
came to take the tools,” said the burglar, who gave 
his name as Mike Brassard. 

“A very ingenions story, but it will hardly save 
you, Mike,” said the squire, shrewdly. ‘TI shall 
commit you to the county jail to stand your trial for 
burglary and agsault, with intent to kill.” 

** Come now, squire, that’s too bad, for I tell you I 
am as innocent as the babe unborn, and that girl 

here knows it, if she was a mind to speak the truth. 
What do you want to stand out in a lie fur, when 
you know it wasn’t me—”’ 

“Come, come, fellow, none of that! Don’t speak 
to this young lady at all, unless you want to get into 
worse trouble than you arein now,” said Mr. His- 
lop, angrily. And the prisoner, in great rage, and 
swearing terribly, was led away by Mr. Robinson, 
and presently driven over to the jail in an open 
wagon. c 

“And now, Wales Hislop,” said my aunt, some 
hours later, “‘here is the money, and I’ll make it 
over to you and Mary now, and then if it’s lest, it’s 
your loss, not mine. I wont have it under my bed 
another night. Chloroform in large quantities don’t 
agree with my constitution.” 

‘“‘Nor with mine,” laughed Wales. ‘“ So if you 
really meau to make this over to Mary, aunt, I shall 
advise her to let me drive with her to Velocity and 
deposit it in the bank once more. We could net well 
carry it with us on our tour, aud 1 should certainly 
deposit it before leaving home.” 

‘Very well. Do just as you please, now; it is 
yours, not mine. I wash my hands of it, only if you 
lose it, remember it has been paid once, and wont be 
twice,” said my aunt, who evidently was very ner- 
vous under a responsibility which had so nearly 
proved her ruin already. 

“1 understand, aunt,gnd you need not fear any 
sharp practice, although I am a lawyer,” laughed 
Wales, who always succeeded with my aunt better 
than any one else, simply because he was always in 
the right, and was not in the least afraid of her. 

An hour later the old chaise came to the door, the 
little red trunk was deposited in it, and Wales and 
I drove oft, as happy and cosy as any two lovers could 
possibly be. 

** But how came you at the house so early? We 
were not expecting you till noon,” said I. 

And my lover told a long story of the efforts he had 
made to get away from his business a few hours ear- 
lier than he had proposed, and, as he said, * steal a 
march upon little Mollie, before she expected him.” 

Sooner than I siiould have supposed possible, we 
arrived at the Croesus Bank, and breaking off a most 
interesting conversation, Wales dismeunted, took 
the box and me out, tied the horse, and then he, the 
box and I went up into the bank. 

The astonished youth standing guard behind the 
grating, peered out at us, and then spoke to Mr. 
Phillips, who presently appeared, coming from bis 
own desk, with a strange air of reluctance, which at 
once attracted my attention. I was the first to 
speak, , 

**Good-morning, Mr. Phillips; we have come to 
bring back the ten thousand dollars in gold,” said I. 
‘*There was an attempt to rob the house last night, 
and Mr. Hislop—Mr. Phillips, Mr. Hislop—” 

The gentlemen bowed, and the cashier came close 
up to the opening in the grating, saying: 

“An attempt at robbery and murder, Miss Hanson? 
I told Miss Wilberforce—” 

* O Wales, such—” murmured I, staggering, and 
clinging to my lover’s arm, for as Mr. Phillips leaned 

toward us, the overpowering odor of chloroform 





Presently he drew me into the other room, and 


previous night so vividly to mind as completely to 
upset me. 

** You have a sofa in there, Mr. Phillips; please let 
the lady come in and lie down fora few moments— 
she is faint, don’t you see,” said my lover, perempto- 
rily, for Mr. Phillips seemed in no hurry to move. At 
this appeal, however, he walked slowly to the end of 
the counter, unbolted the door, and held it open for 
us to enter, saying, in a constrained voice: 

“Itis quite against the rules, sir, toadmit any one 
whatever—” 

Wales was leading me past him and toward the 
sofa without reply, but the chloroform, still more 
powerful, now that we were near the cashier, had 
begun to have its effect upon me, and the moment- 
ary faintness had already given way to a preternat- 
ural strength and activity of brain. I allowed Wales 
to seat me upon the sofa, and then gently putting 
him aside, I fixed my eyes steadily upon the cashier, 
who for his part looked at me, not steadily, but with 
the same sort of ferocious cowardice displayed by a 
cat in a corner. 

His right hand was in the pocket of his sack coat, 
as it had been ever since we first came in, and I 
said: 

“What is the matter with your hand, Mr, 
Phillips?” 

“My hand? I strained my band last night, in 
moving some furniture in my room, and I have ban- 
daged it with arnica,” said the cashier, sullenly. 
“Let me see it, please,” continued I, and as he re- 
luctantly drew it from his pocket, I pointed at it, 
and turned to Wales. 

“ Why should bandages around a sprained thumb 
be wet with blood? Why should the odor of chloro- 
form hang about this man as it does? Why should 
his voice, his presence, his look, affect me as they do 
with horror and loathing? Above all, look, Wales, 
look at this overcoat upon the arm of the sofa, look 
at the hairs twisted about the sleeve-buttous, do you 
not know them? Whose hairs are those?” 

“They are yours, Mary! I should know them 
among athousand. What does this mean?” asked 


last night I struggled for my life—” 

“And I wish I had killed you, you lying jade, 
while I had the chance,” burst out Phillips, forget- 
ting everything in the sudden fury which possessed 
him, and flinging himself towards me so suddenly 
that only a blow from Wales Hislop’s fist, which met 
him half way, could have saved me from the murder 
gleaming in his eyes. 

ln a moment all was confusion. Some men who 
entered the bank were called upon to help secure the 
criminal, whose own words would have convicted 
him had other evidence been wanting, but so soon as 
it was sought, abundance presented itself. A search 
in Mr. Phillips’s lodgings produced a bottle half 
filled with chloroform, a sponge still redolent of it, 
a shirt with blood-stained wristband, a bowie-knife, 
and a set of pick-locks and burglar’s tools. 

In the face of all these proofs, and my unwavering 
testimony to his identity, the poor coward’s courage 
gave way altogether, and he pleaded guilty before 
the first examination closed. In answer to questions 
by Mr. Hislop, he explained that after pursuing me 
into the kitchen, he slipped out of the open door, and 


war has established paper currency, they are still less 
likely to be than even before. 

But Wales declares my gold. red hair is worth more 
to him than even the red gold of my fortane, once so 
nearly lost. 
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CRIGIN OF THE DIAMOND. 


Sir David Brewster’s opinion of the structure and 
origin of the diamond, as communicated by him to 
the Londoa Gevlogical Society, was novel and inter- 
esting. The author refers to the remark of Newton, 
that amber and diamond have a refractive power 
three times greater in respect of their densities than 
several other substances; and he quotes Newton’s 
conjecture, founded on that remark, of the diamond 
being, probably like amber, an unctuous coagulum. 
In proof of the intimate relation between the inflam- 
mability and absolute refractive power of bodies, the 
facts are stated that sulphur and phosphorus exceed 
even the diamond in absolute power of retraction, 
and that these three inflammables stand before all 
solid and fluid substances in their absolute action up- 
on light. Another close analogy befween the dia- 
mond and the amber, independently of their like 
locality and carbunaceous nature, is in their polariz- 
ing structure. Both of these minerals contain with- 
in their substance snial! cavities filled with air, the 
expansive force of which has communicated a polar- 
izing structure to the parts in immediate contact 
with ti@air. It is believed that the peculiar polar- 
izing power around the cavities in amber and in the 
diamend must have been occasioned by the expau- 
sive force of the confined substance, supposed to be 
gaseous, compressing the sides of the cells, while 
the substauce of the minerals was in a yielding con- 
dition. 


«| 

my lover, carefully untwisting from the buttons of 
the right-band sleeve of the coat four long red-yel- 
low hairs, of such peculiar hue and texture, that, as sf 
he said, they could easily have been identified among 
a thousand by one who knew them well. 

** What does it mean?” echoed I. ‘It means that 
this man, Richard Puillips, is the man with whom 


escaped, just as Mike Brassard, whose account of 
himself proved entirely correct, was approaching 
from the other side of the house. 

After Phillips’s confession, the rest of the affair 
was very simple. He was sent tc State Prison, Wales 
and I were married,and my ten thousand dollars have 4 
never since been turned into gold, and now that the 








clinging about his person brought the events of the 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WAITING. 


BY E. E. BROWN. 





When first the lengthened shadows 
Of twilight fell o‘er yonder barren plain, 

I sat me down beside the low west window, 
To wait thy coming; still I wait in vain. 


The hours of night their solemn round are treading, 
The pale fall moon looks coldly down on me, 

The wind sighs sadly through the el m’s bare branches, 
As here I sit alone and wait for thee. 


I care not though ths fire is brightly burning 
In yonder room, so filled with beauty rare; 

The pictured walls but mock me with their splendor, 
For all seems gloomy when thou art not there. 


That summer night when first our vows were plighted, 
I thought, while gazing on the starry sky, 

That this, of all the worlds, was best and brightest, 
And none in all this world was blest as I. 


How changed is now the spirit of my dreaming! 
The world seems dark and dreary now to me; 
And my sad heart is desolate and weary, 
As here I sit alone and wait for thee. 


Day after day I wait in anxtous silence, 
Hoping thy footstep on the path to hear— 

Listening in vain to catch the loving accents 
That once like music fell upon my ear. 


Come back to me, and all my cares will vanish! 
Pillow once more my head upon thy breast; 
Let me but feel once more thine arms about me, 
And my tired heart will find a welcome rest. 





FOUND DEAD. 


CHAPTER I. 
AN EARLY BREAKFAST, 


It is November—the month we English love least 
of allthe year. To us, indeed, who dwell in cities, 
it is often a mere shape of fogs and vapors, an omen 
portentous to the human race of lumbago and the 
rheumatism. Oa Lord Mayor’s Day, it might be 
that among the many rare dishes at the Mansion 
House the Albatross was one, so certain are the snow 
and mist to follow. Butin the country, things are 
not quite so bad. Here, at Allgrove on the Rill, for 
instance, there is mist, but not so thick as to conceal 
the local beauties, or, at least, those which lie imme- 
diately around. From Morden Hall, our squire’s 
house, to one who stands at its front door, the rich 
park, drenched in dew, swells vaguely up towards tlie 
downland, itself half-hill half-cloud, but slopes dis- 
tinct enough to the fallriver’s edge The osier isle 
is seen, and half the fairer wooded island midway in 
the stream. For the most part, the ferry-boat slides 
in and out the ghastly mist like Charon’s wherry; 
but when nature lifts her gauzy veil coquetishly, the 
Angler's Rest—the ferry-house and inn—appears on 
the opposite bank. 

Sounds, too, though dulled by the vaporous air, 
give note of much that is invisible, and to the mind ' 
at least, enlarge the scene. The lasher in the back 
stream sends forth its muffled thunder, and from the 
streaming woods comes, and is repeated by sullen 
echoes, the thud of the sportsman’s gun. Nay, even 
a: early dawn, when all is yet obscure, and nature, 
like mankind, is scarce aroused, the November day is 





dear to such as are fox-hunters. Thecloudy sky and 
the miry clay have charms for them, unknown to 
the very poets themselves, high-priests of nature | 
though they be. Squire Blissett, as he stands at his | 
hall porch booted and spurred, to look forth on the | 
gloomy morn, sees beauties in it which would appeal | 

in vain to any bard, except, perhaps, Somerville, who ! 
wrote Th Chase. He snifts the misty air, almost like | 
the hounds he burns to follow, and drives his heel 
into the hoary gravel; and mutters, that though the | 
frost is not out of the ground, the day will do. He 
says this with the air of one who has been contra- 
dicted. ‘It will be dangerous riding, Frank, dear,” 
was the extent of his anxious spouse’s opposition; 
but, indeed, he is secretly aware that such will be 
the case. The frost has been severe throughout the 
week, and yesterday only has as yet given sign of 
change. Squire Frank would hunton Wenham Lake 
rather than not hunt at all; but still he does express | 
a hope that the fox will keep to the vale to-day, | 
where it is softer falling for man and horse. To | 

look at him makes us wish it too, that he may be | ' 
pleasured; so genial is his ruddy face, so kind and | 
bright his Saxon eyes, and the voice—though it is fa- | 
mous for its view holloa—has so winsome a tone. No } 
wonder that everybody should take to Squire Frank 
at first sight, and be glad to return the hearty pres- 
sure of his honest hand.- Moreover, the more you 
get to know him, the better you like him; for though, 

supposing you were a philosopher (which would be 

supposing a great deal in an Algrove neighbor), you 

might soon get to the bottom of the squire’s wits, it | 

would be difficult to fathom his heart, and discover | 


| 





poor; and wher he dies, the world will lose, if not a 
saint, a man that is greatly below the average of sin- | 
ners. Though not without his troubles and draw- 
backs, that air of vigor and plenty about him is well | 
warranted. He has never passed a day in bed through | 
illoess during his half-century of life; and, with the | 
exception of a passing twinge, now in the ball of a 
toe, now in the joint of a finger, has even kept off his 
hereditary foe, the gout. | 





As to wealth, he is a rich man for a squire, because 
his moderate estate is free from claims; but “ the 
Hall” is rather an ambitious term for his residence, 
and likewise ‘“‘the Park ” for the grounds in which it 
stands. Perhaps Frank Blissett has three thousand 
@ year inland. But then he spends every penny of 
his income, which a man who has only a life-inter- 
est in such a property is imprudent to do. 

Morden Hall is entailed upon heirs-male, and the 
equire has only one child, Christie, who is unfortu- 
nately (though her name might be the short for 
Christopher instead of Christina) a girl, and his wife 
is now no longer young, and besides is an invalid. 
This last circumstance is the principal trouble which 
afflicts honest Frank, and perhaps the only one which 
dashes his spirits whenever he thinks about it, and 
that is often. His wife has a sort of paralytic affec- 
tion, brought on (the doctors say) through lying ina 
bed insufficiently aired. This took place in an out- 
of-the-way part of the north country, where Mrs. 
Blissett had accompanied her husband on a sporting 
excursion, and he always reproached himself with 
being the canse of her malady. ‘I persuaded her, 
like the selfish beast as I am,” was his mode of ex- 
plaining the circumstance, “to go to the Yorkshire 
moors with me in the late October—fancy dear Lotty 
‘roughing it’ with such a fellow as I, whom nothing 
hurts—and now, thanks to me, she is a cripple for 
life.” But the case is notin reality quite so bad as 
the squire puts it against himself, and besides, there 
are hopes of his lady’s recovery. 

There is no heir to Morden Hall except Frank’s 
only brother, Frederick Blissett, a bachelor, and, 
though considerably his junior, not at all likely to 
outlive him, for his constitution has suffered from In- 
dian life,and now he has come home, he does not 
take much care of it. 

“Tam glad I sent Robert on with tif mare last 
night to Newnham,” quoth the squire, chuckling, as 
he closed the door, and walked across the still dusky 
hall towards the parlor called his‘' study.” ‘ I must 
say I am always right—’’ 

* Well done, papa!’”’ interrupted a laughing voice, 
and a pair of loving arms were cast about his neck 
on the instant, and a kiss imprinted on his whole- 
some cheek. 

“ What a wonder of a father it is to be always right! 
How pleased dear mamma will be when I tell her 
what I heard him say.” 

“ You wicked puss,” exclaimed the squire,Jholding 
his pretty daughter at arm’s-length, as a connoisseur 
does a picture, ‘how dare you make fun of an aged 
parent! If you had only waited till I had finished 
my sentence, you would have learned that I only 
pretend to infallibility as respects the weather. I 
stuck to it yesterday against Parson Mellish that it 
would do to hunt this morning, and backed my opin- 
ion by sending Robert with the mare yesterday; and 
now, you see, I’m right, and the parson and all the 
rest of you were wrong. But what on earth calls 
you up at this time in the morning, Christie? I par- 
ticularly gave orders that only William and the cook 
need disturb themselves.” 

‘And who is to make your breakfast, I should like 


'toknow? What! my papa do it all himself? You 


know he never could. He would forget to put the tea 
in the pot, or give himself too much sugar, which is 
so bad for his gout. No, no; mamma and I con- 
spired together about it overnight; and see, here are 
the keys, and I am the mistress of the house; so 
please to be respectful, sir!’’ 

Never had commonplace country mansion more 
| fairy-like a mistress than Ch ristie Blissett, aged six- 
| teen, bat with nothing as yet of the gravity or self- 
consciousness of the woman about ber. Slight and 
small for her years, and delicately though proportion- 
ately shaped, her manner had all the sprightliness 
and innocent abandon of a child. Like a roguish 
robin perched in # laburnum-tree, her hazel eyes 
peered through her auburn hair, as, in pretended ire, 


'ghe shook her luxuriant and untrammelled locks 


about her face, and held up one tiny reproving finger. 

“Tt is very good of you, my darling Christie,” re- 
turned her father, “tv get up and make my break- 
fast; but I fear you will have a long day of it when 
Iain gone.” 

“There he is again, and here is more fun for dear 
tnamma!” cried Christie, joyously. “ First, he is al- 
ways right; and secondly, the time must needs seem 
always long to everybody in his absence. Well, it is 
long, you dear old papa, and that is a fact; but I dare 
; Say we shall survive the day. The first thing when 
you’re gone, I shall have to give my report up stairs, 
you know. ‘Did he make a gvod breakfast?’ So, 
please, let there be plenty of items: eggs, two; kid- 
neys, four—for there are kidneys, you see; we made a 
point of that with cook—buttered toast three rounds 
—less than that will make dear mamma sigh—bread 


'and marmalade without discretion. And, dear me, 


here’s a curry,adish made after Uncle Frederic’s 
own receipt; that must be an item.’’ 

It was a curious scene (and in after- years Christie 
never forgot it) that well-furnished table laid out in 
the snug parlor, with lamps lit, and curtains closed 
| against the dusky morn, and the squire sitting down 


where his good-nature and generosity come to an in his red coat, as though it was supper after a mas- | 
end. He gives time to his tenants, and money to his | ' querade. QOhristie had often made breakfast for her | 


father before on his hunting mornings, but never by 
candle-light; for the fact was, tie meet at Newnham 
was a very long way off, beyond the squire’s usual 
radius, only his long abstinence had made him rave- 
nous for sport. So there they sat, the squire eating 
like a true fox-hunter, and his daughter talking like 
a true woman, while the lights within fought with 
the growing dawn. There was plenty of time for 
ta. hing and eating, for the breakfast had been served, 
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as everything else was done in that household, with 
rigorous punctuality. 

“Is Uncle Frederick coming down here this Christ- 
mas, papa?” 

“Upon my life, I don’t know, my darling.” There 
was not a trace of irritation in the speaker’s manner ; 
but it would have been plain to the most careless lis- 
tener that the subject was, for some reason or other, 
a distasteful one. Christie, more sensitive than the 
most delicate of electrician’s instruments, trembled 
like the needle ere it obeys the magnet, and then 
kept silence. She was not in the least afraid of her 
father; she knew he could never be angry with her. 
But it was absolute pain to her to embarrass, far less 
annoy, her fellow-creatures. Like her mother, she 
had an exquisite tact—an attribute very rare in 
women, notwithstanding the popular belief to the 
contrary—only in Christie’s nature this was in ex- 
cess, and she suffered for it. ‘‘Iasked Fred to come 
do vn this very day; but the fact is,’? continued the 
squire apologetically, “‘ I don’t think he’ll dbit. He 
and your dear mother, Christie, don’t pull well to- 
gether, somchow. There is much to admire about 
him too; he has run away with all the talent of my 
side of the house. Everybody allows what a clever 
fellow he is, Whata picture that is, for instance, 
that hangs opposite to you, and which I am looking 
at in the glass! Well, your uncle painted every 
stroke of it.” 

** Yes, papa; but I never could quite make out what 
it means.” 

** Of course not, my darling; that’s because you’ve 
got no genius. There was never an historical pic- 
ture painted yet which did not require explanation— 
1 mean to poor country-people like you and me. “We 
are only fit to buy them.” 

“If anybody else had said that, papa, I should 
have said he was véry sarcastic!” 

** Sarcastic—stuff and nonsense. I mean just what 
Isay. When your uncle Fred and I were boys, and 
he (notwithstanding that he really can sit a horse 
very tolerably) used to attempt to teach me to ride 
across the country, I always said, ‘‘ Pooh, pooh! 
teach your grandmother to suck eggs.” So I should 
say now about the management of my land, and even 
about politics, so far at least as they concern us far- 
mers. Bat as to matters of art, [am dumb before 
him. He tells me this is good, and that is bad, and 
I believe him. He ounce took me to Hampton Court 
to see the cartoons, and though, for my part, I much 
prefer the sign of the Angler's Rest over the water 
yorder—a very pretty piece, to my mind—yet I am 
content to allow that those huge ungainly forms and 
masses of flesh are an immense credit to Mr. Raphael. 
Only, not being my brother’s, I did not offer to buy 
them, my dear, as I did this one. What Fred ad- 
mires, Jadmire; but what is his own, and he can’t 
get rid of to other folks, [buy. Not, you will under- 
stand, that your -uncle’s works do not deserve pat- 
ronage, only he paints (after his friend Mr. R ) such 
deuced big pictures, that people have not large 
enough rooms to hang themin. That archbishop, 
for instance, who is coming to such grief—being 
knocked on the head with a poleaxe, as it seems to 
me—must be at least seven feet high; and the gen- 
tleman in armor, who shows such disrespect for the 
cloth, half a foot higher. The names of the parties 
I have forgotten, but the scene is the cathedral of 
Cracovia; and if you don’t know where Cracovia is, 
Christie, all I can say is, you are as great an ignora- 
mus as your father!” Laughing merrily, the squire 
emptied his second cup of tea, and rose from table. 
‘It seems a shame to wake her, but I think I shall 
just wish your mother good-by before I start—eh, 
Christie? ” 

*O yes, papa; she had much rather you did that 
in any case,I am sure. But she is not asleep; I 
heard her bell ring some minutes ago.” 

‘* Dear, dear, I wish she would spare herselfa little, 
Christie. One would think she was in the rudest 
health to hear how she gives orders about everything. 
What is it, Jane?” 

“O please, sir, 1 was to tell Miss Christie to put 
you in mind of your sherry-fiask, in case you hadn’t 
time to come up and wish miassis ‘ good-by.’ ” 

“Tl coma, I'll come,” returned the squire, hastily. 
Just say I’m coming, will you, Jane? God bless 
her dear heart and soul; the idea of one’s not having 
time to wish her * good-by.’”’ 


CHAPTER II. 
GOOD-BY. 


A pretty little room was Mrs. Blissett’s—half-bou- 
doir, half bedroom, with one window looking west- 
ward on the winding Rill, and one on the belt of trees 
topped by the church-steeple, and through those 
leafless branches could be seen (though not just yet,for 
it is dusk) a roof or two, and a few wreaths of smoke, 
which marked the village. The birds knew those 
windows well, and hopping on the sills in evil weath- 
er, twittered their thanks for what they found upon 
them; and all the summer long, from the fruit-gar- 
den underneath, they sent up grateful songs to her 
who would not have them slain, nor gradged them 
plum nor peach. The busiest sounds of life that 
reached the Hall came hither first; the ring of the 
smiith’s anvil, and of every nail he drove home in 
horse’s shoe ; the gossip of the mill-wheel ; the smack, 
that means no harm, of the carter’s whip, when start- 
ing from the farmyard; the beaut of oars upon the 
river. This was all that thd squire’s wife had known 
of outer life for years; but O, how welcome was the 
news! All day, all night, throughout the weary 





year, she kept to that single room, except upon her 


husband’s birthday, when she would be carried, 
couch and all, to dine with him and Christie. But 
not Cxsar’s self haia more indomitable spi it than 
this sick lady; she never moaned or winced in her 
worst pain; she guided all the house, holding the in- 
tricate reins of management with skill and firmness; 
she audited accounts, she saw that there was plenty 
and no waste; reproved and praised. Few house- 
holds with howsoever hawk-eyed mistresses, flitting 
here, there and everywhere, were better ruled than 
Morden Hall. Above all, never were husband’s com- 
forts studied and provided for as Frank Blissett’s 
were by his sick wife.. She educated Christie, as no 
governess could; enlarged her heart while she in- 
formed her mind; but one thing she taught her, more 
than all, to see that, in those things wherein it was 
not possible for his wife to serve him, her father was 
well served. It seemed to some that this poor lady’s 
aim was toremedy to him to the utmost the short- 
coming of her misfortune, to make him forget that 
he had a crippled wife; but such folks knew not how 
to estimate this woman’s love. The squire had more 
discernment, and besides, he knew she had been the 
same devoted soul when hale and well. “Iam my 
Lotty’s idol; and fortunately for me, she can never 
see the feet of clay, Heaven help her, but takes all 
for gold.” 

But there was gold about him too. How light the 
firm tread grows as he draws nigh her door; how 
gently his huge fingers knock, how softly turn the 
handle, and in that darkened room, how like a ray of 
sunshine shines his loving face! 

“Tam come to say good-by, my darling; do not 
try to rise.” 

She would have sat up to throw her wasted arms 
about him, but that he hastily knelt down and placed 
himself within their reach. 

“Did you find everything nice and comfortable, 
Frank, down-stairs? Did- Christie make your tea? 
You got my message about the sherry—I wasso afraid 
you might forget it.” 

‘* My precious pet, I have been well looked aftcr, 
indeed, and have eaten like an ogre. But, what is of 
more consequence, how are you? Did you sleep nice- 
ly? Ithought I heard you move uneasily about 
midnight.” 

«TI did not disturb you, dear, I trust?” retarncd 
she, with an anxious, almost frightened look at the 
door of communication between her hu@Pand’s bed- 
room and herown. “ How stupid of me not to have 
lain still!” 

“Don’t talk like that, please, Lotty. You look 
very pale; I almost think I’! stop at home to-day.” 

“ What! for me, Frank? Never. I am better— 
much better than usual. Perhaps—some day—if God 
will—I may be quite well again. Dear, dear hus- 
band; forgive me, you will never come and wish me 
good-by again, if I behave like this. Itia time that 
you should start, know. You have a long way to 
ride; and don’t ride fast, dear Frank, where the 
ground is very hard. Shall you be very late, dear, 
coming home, do you think?” 

“ Well, darling, I am afraid you must order supper 
for me rather than dinner. You see it’s fifteen miles 
to Newnham; and then there’s no knowing which 
way the fox may take. And, by the by, Lotty—I 
don’t think it likely, mind, but it is possible that I 
may bring Fred home with me. I told Lim thatif ~ 
he took the train to Newnham, I could give hima 
mount to-day; and, in that case, of course he will 
come back with me to-night.” 

“ Very well, dear; a room shall be got ready.” 

If there was a shadow of disagreement in the sun- 
shine of their married life, it was upon the subject of 
Brother Fred, and even that arose out of their love; 
for Mrs. Blissett did not think Mr. Frederick hada 
nice way with her husband, whose opiuions, indce', 
he was accustomed to treat with some contempt; she 
had often felt the shaft, when it missed altogether 
the kind heart at which it was aimed, and the wouncs 
rankled within her. Moreover, she was aware, al- 
though not to their full extent, of the large sums 
again and again advanced by thesquire to supply his 
brother’s needs, if dissipation and extravagance can + 
80 be termed; and without entertaining any of that 
so common feminine jealousy of seeing “‘ money go 
out of the family,” it galled her to know these bene- 
fits were ill acknowledged, or taken as a right. 

Conscious of the existence of these feelings in his 
wife’s mind respecting Brother Fred, the squire had 
put off the information that he had invited him to 
Allgrove to this last moment, and even now commu- 
nicated it like a skater who has a piece of thin ice to 
cross, and is glad to get over it. 

Ts there anything I can do for you in Newnham, 
Lotty?” 

“Nothing, darling. 
about the coin.” 

** Bless my soul!” cried the squire. “I had chan 
forgottenit. The fact is, my memory is no uxe to me 
witha wife like you, and therefore it gets quite out 
of working order. And who did you eay I was to 
show it too?” [The squire’s grammar was of the ag- 
ricultural sort.) ‘*O yes; I do remember that. To 
old Dr. Fangus. He’s sure to be at the meet on his 
little pony, with that blue-cotton umbrella under hie 
arm. If they don’t put him in that picture of our 
Hant, I’m hanged if I buy asingle print of it! They 
have served me a very scurvy trick in my opinion, in 
not employing Fred, and I have half a mind, as it is, 
not to put my name down on the subscription list.” 

** But Frederick is not an animal painter, my dear 
Frank.” 

“ Well, what of that? The doctor's not an animal 
—though, by the way, [am not quite sure of that; 


But mind you don’t forget 





he certainly does not look like any ordinary human 
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being—but, at all events, 7’m not an animal, nor the 


have given Fred the men to paint, and got another | 
fellow to do the hounds and horses? Where is this | 
confounded coin, if it is a coin, Dear Lotty?” 

“You put it in your dressing-table drawer, last 
night, my love?” 

** Yes, there it is.” 

** It’s a piece of solid silver, I feel quite sure.” 

* ] should be better pleased if it had the Hali mark 
upon it, Lotty; that is, if I were Jem Templar.” 

‘““Why, you dear foolish fellow, it would be then 
only worth its weight insilver. It is certainly a coin, 


potato-ground just at one corner of the Druid stone. 
There seems to me to be a horse upon it.”’ 

** Well, Lotty, I daresay you’re right, but I should 
be very sorry to go a-hunting on such a nag.” 

“ Yes, Frank,” continued bis wife, who had got the 
coin in her hand, and was examining it minutely; 
“ there is a man, and there is a horse.” 

** Hengist and Horsa,” exclaimed the equire, with 
sudden impetuosity. Then repentantly: ‘0 lor, 
what a fool lam! They were brothers, wern’t they? 
1 quite forgot.” 

** You dear old dunce, you are always quite forget- 
ting. And yet, somehow, I wouldn’t have you re- 
member, Frank. I wouldn’t have you not speak 
without thinking. I wouldn’t have you altered in 
any one particular; I love you so, just as you are.” 

“And yet you made me give five guineas to our 
parson’s Society for Mutual Improvement!” returned 
the squire, comically. 

“Yes, Frank; but where is it to hold its meetings?” 

“True, my darling. The old room is very dear to 
me, and I should not have liked it to go to rack and 
ruin. How well I remember our first meeting there! 
You had a stall at that bazaar for the restoration of 
the church, and you cheated me doubly in the first 
transaction that we had together; for you charged 
me much too bigh for that cigar-case—it was a good 
one, though, for, see, I carry it to this day—and 
when you reached your hand across the counter, stole 
my heart.” 

Their eyes met lovingly as he spoke, but his wife’s 
were bedewed with tears. “I am afraid I cheated 
you trebly, my darling,” said she. ‘“ You could not 
guess that you were to be linked for life with—” She 
cast a glance at her wasted form and helpless limbs, 
inexpressibly mournful. 

* Lotty, Lotty,” exclaimed her husband, pleading- 
ly, ‘‘how can you say such things! You cut me to 
the heart. Now listen once for all. I see two pic- 
tures now before my eyes, one as distinctly as the 
other. I see my Lotty, a young girl, not seventeen, 
fresh as the morning, innocent as a daisy, beautiful 
as the daughter who is the pledge of our love; and I 
see you here twice those years, pale, thin, and suffer- 
ing grievously (though I trust and pray, upon the 
road to health), and yet, God knows, I love you bet- 
ter thus; not because I pity you, not because I have 
to blame myself for your misfortune” (she put up 
her thin hand to stop bim, but he burried on), ** but 
because every day and hour has made you dearer to 
me, and (though ‘hat seems impossible) will some- 
how make you dearer and dearer yet until I die. 
Please, never, never say such cruel things again, 
Lotty; please don’t.” 

The squire was looking out of window, and using 
his pocket-handkerchief, as if to wipe the dimness 
from the glass; but it was not only the window that 
was dim. 

*‘ Speaking of the big room going to rack and ruin,” 
continued he after a little, in more collected tones, 
but still with some remains of agitation, ‘‘ your own 
little cottage by the river, Lotty, wants looking to. 
Idon’t think much of the present tenant; he isa 
careless sort of fellow; and I am glad his term is up 
at Christmas. It is a pity the little house should not 
be kept up, for the land about it is letting well, and 
the whole estate, they tell me, capable of great im- 
provement. I had no idea you were such ‘acatch’ 
when I married you. You have turned out quite an 
heiress, Lotty!” 

‘TI am glad there is something to the credit side of 
my account,” returned the invalid, laughing. ‘‘ Poor 
dear papa had always a high notion of that invest- 
ment for his three thousand pounds, and therefore it 
was thought ill of by everybody else.” 

“Well, my love, the dear doctor was not a very 
good man of business, that is certain; but he was 
right in this particular case. I almost think I ought to 
increase your pin-money. But there, what’s the good, 
when, as it is, you give half of it away! I was an 
idiot not to build upon that land, as Lawyer Grooves 
advised me, instead of improving the Morden pro- 
perty; then you would have had a decent provision, 

instead of a beggarly two hundred pounds a year, in 
case anything should happen to me.” 
* © Frank, I wish you would not talk like that.” 


ground is hardish. 


and make her well and strong again! 
Lotty!” 

** Good-by, dear husband ; 
your way home in the dark. 
were late than—” 

“Than never,” added the esquire merrily. ‘ Bet- 
ter late than never, as the saying is. O yes, I'll take 


and don’t ride fast on 
I had much rather you 


rest of the Hunt members. Why could not they 


and one of extreme antiquity. Jem found it in bis | 


* Very well, dear, I wont; and indeed, I oughtn’t 
to be talking atall, for I haveno time to lose, if I am 
to mind your caution, and not ride fast where the 
I hope I shall come back with a 
pocketful of silver for poor Jem, in exchange for this 
old-world bit of money; but I must confess I put as 
little faith in its value as in the liberality of our 
friend with the blue gingham. God bless my pet, 
Good-by, dear 


Down the stairs, with no particular caution this 
time in respect to noise, but whistling as he went; 
then calling in the hall for Christie to fasten his hat- | 
string to his button-hole, and lighting bis cigar at the 
porch with sundry sentences between the puffs, ad- 
dressed to the fat butler, as to the wine that must be 
got out in case Mr. Frederick sbould return to din- 
ner, for the painter wae fastidious in such matters. 
Then mounting, with a firm grip of the mane, slowly, 
though by no means inertly, into the saddle, he rode 
gayly away at asharp trot. Christie had wished him 
good-by a full minute before he started, and ran up 
stairs to her mother’s room. She knew she would | 
be, wanted to wheel the couch to the west window, 
from which the invalid could watch her husband, 
mounted on his favorite bay, pass down the drive to 
the great gates, and afterwards along the bigh-road, 
to the toll-bar, where the last gleam of his scarlet 
coat was lost among the trees, and leit the wintry 
landscape cold and gray. 


CHAPTER III. 
"GOING TO THE MEET.” 


NOTWITHSTANDING that the parting interview 
between “ Frank” and his ‘‘ Lotty’”” had extended to 
a limit which more befitted the leave-taking of two 
young lovers than that of a middle-aged couple, 
whereof one was a fox huuter, it was still early in 
the November morning. As the squire trotted 
quietly through the straggling village, neta shop- 
front (and there were half-a-dozen in all) was as yet 
unclosed. The carters and laborers were already up 
and gone; the domestic servants had not made their 
appearance on the front-door steps. As he passed 
by the vicarage, there was but one window with its 
blind up; and from behind it Parson Mellish, shav- 
ing, gave him a friendly nod, and as much of a smile 
as the soap-suds would permit. He saw no other face 
in Allgrove. A sharp turn to the left, and the steep, 
though winding road had to be breasted which led 
on to the downland, after which almost the whole of 
his way lay over the hard turf, studded with mole- 
hills, that were but yesterday of iron, and seamed 
with huge ruts, whose first indentations had been 
made as likely as not by scythe-wheeled ‘chariots. 
An out-of the-way and old-worn route indeed, now 
used only by sportsmen like himself, by drovers tak- 
ing their vast flocks of sheep to Newnham Market, 
and now and then by some furmer in his joiting gig, 
whose sore-tried springs squeaked their disapproba- 
tion of the way. From some points of the high 
table-land, if it were so foggy as it is to-day, you 
looked into the vales on either hand, and in each 
might see the heavy lint of vapor that hung above 
the pufling steamhorse, as he ran from country 
town tocountry town; but for the most part there 
was nothing but patches of furze, and here and there 
a thorn-bush, to break the endless view of rolling 
down. In winter-time, along the dreary way, there 
was no sign of man, no house or but—nothing be- 
yond a lambing-box on wheels, or rotting shepherd’s 
hurdle, its damp straw whirled and torn bv the 
autumn wind—from Allgrove on the Rill to Newn- 
ham, except in one place, which the equire is now 
rapidly approaching; and a curious spot it is. 

Imagine on this stoneless, treeless tract a little 
hamlet girt about with young plantations, and even 
showing a few potato-plots by way of garden—an 
oasis * islanded amid the waste.” At a distance, the 
place looks quite a little town; but its wonder lies 
not in its population (for there are but four cottages 
in all), but in its wealth of building material. Dotted 
about in a vast circle, accarately planned, though 
here and there a stone is missing, like a tuoth from a 
giant’s jaw, are thirty Druid Stones, gigantic un- 
hewn masses, the presence of every one of which in 
such a spot is littleshort of a miracle, and suggests 
unheard-of labor. How did it get there? Without 
patent rollers—nay, without the simplest mechanical 
contrivances of modern times, how was so huge a 
mass transported to that desolate, wind-swept 
height? How many yoke of oxen, how many strain- 
ing scores of men, must it have taken to erect the 
least of them! What submission to authority, what 
servile or superstitious fear, must have animated the 
workers! No drover’s whip could have urged to such 
a task, norichest guerdon could have repaid the toil; 


speak to Jem about that now, but only nodded to 
him as he stood bareheaded in his little strip of gar- 
den. He was late for the meet, he knew, and trotted 
on apace down what was still called “the Stone 
Avenue” (though the stones had disappeared), and 
close by the grassy heaps, beneath which had lain 
for so many centuries the believers in a creed out- 
worn. No, Frank Blissett thought not of priest nor 
victim , but threw shrewd glances at his young plan- 
tations, their green tops (although for so exposed a 
place that day was calm) already slanting south- 
ward, submissive to the prevalent wind. He only 
drew rein once, to tuck his hunting-whip beneath 
his thigh, and light a fresh cigar, then cantered on, 
to make up for lost time. 

This simple, honest country gentleman was within 
half an hour to be made wiser than all that live 
upon the earth; to reap the 80 common and yet un- 
known experience of the grave; to pass the gates of 
death, aud perhaps of heaven. That good-by to his 
wife, so God bad willed it, was to be their last adieu; 
that wave of his hand to the parson, that nod of his 
head to the poor bind, were to be his last farewells to 
his fellow-creatures. But hé only reflected that the 
ground was still very hard, and only regretted that 
the scent would lie so ill, just as the rest of us to 
whom sudden death is beckoning, unseen, for the 
most part do reflect and regret, though the objects 
of our thoughts may not be fox-hunting. The way 
is more lonely now than ever, and descends intoa 
hollow called Burslem Bottom, a mere trough of 
turf-road between high-sloping banks, but of such 
exceeding length, that the clump of fir-trees now hid 
in fog that crowns the hill at its other extremity, is 
within sight of Newnham, and ‘‘ When I get there,” 
mutters the unconscious squire, “I shall hear the 
hounds if they have thrown off and fuund.” 

But hg never reached Newnham Clump, nor pro- 
bably beheld it. 





CHAPTER IV. 


COMING HOME, 


ROBERT the groom has lived with his master long, 
and known him well, and much he wonders that 
the squire, who had seemed so set upon his sport 
but yesterday, should have changed his mind, and 
staid at home. His orders were, in case the squire 
should be late, to go to the meet, and there change 
horses with his master, unless Mr. Frederick should 
arrive, in which case Robert would have to give up 
his mare to him and go home on foot; but the hounds 
have met and drawn one cover, and still, though the 
fog has cleared, and the day is fine, and the ground 
is better than could have been expected, it is plain 
that Mr.. Biissett is not coming. There is a whims 
per in the copse outside of which the groom has 
placed himselt, and then ancther and another, and 
the big brown he sits pricks her pointed ears, and 
stamps the ground, and the blood comes to Robert’s 
cheeks, and his eyes grow wistful, horse and man 
teeling like one; but now that the hounds have 
found, and, as it seems, are breaking cover in the 
direction opposite to Allgrove, all hope of master’s 
coming has faded, and there is nothing for it but to 
turn rein and be off home. This idea the big brown 
combats with much excitement and persistency, both 
her fore-legs raised appealingly in the air against 
her rider’s view of the matter, and covering her bit 
with foam, in frantic endeavor to express herself, 
till good-natured Robert loses patience, and cutting 
ber over the head with the whip, and growling 
* Quiet, you precious fool!” turns her right round, 
and gives her the spur. 

Up the slippery chalk-road to Newnham Clump, 


beyond which and all along Burslem Bottom the fog 
hangs heavily still; so heavily, that for a moment 
Robert almost thinks his master may have been lost 
in it, as strangers in those parts not seldom are, but 
notsuch as Frank Blissett, to whom day and night, 
and storm and shine, upon the downs are almost as 
Itisonly the dazzling snow, crossing and re- 
crossing, and coming from all quarters at once, that 
can puzzle the squire, and there has been nosnow as 
yet, although it is quite cold enough for a fall. So 
Robert descends into the mist, with a slight shiver. 
(‘Some goose must be walking over my grave,” 
says he; “nothing surely cau have happened to mas- 
ter,”) and the big brown having given up the point 


one. 





yet there the wonder stands. Diflivult, however, as 
may have been the erection of these monuments of 


and water, and a blacksmith’s hammer, to mutilate 


them are reduced to mere torscs. Every cottage is 
the very gaps in the hedges are filled up with giant 
fragments; and the pigs for once are favored with 
stone mansions. The whole cof this mighty circle 
stood on the squire’s land, and lam sorry to say 
that, although he had a wholesome horror of reform, 
he had but little respect for antiquity; hence these 
depredations upon time, these chippings of sacred 
things, went on without rebuke. 


of old have served; 


them, the consequence of which is that wany of, 


whether human victims had 


of hunting altogether, begins to sniff and snort—for 
; she knows Burslem Bottom as well as her own man- 
antiquity, it is comparatively easy, by help cf tire | ager—and can scarcely be 


is doing duty fur the sun, 
**Quiet!” exclaims the groom impatiently. 


, that noise, wi/l you?” and he reins in his mare to 


| listen. 


has struck, or seemed to strike his ear, but is not re- | have his head, but keep your own; and if you see 
As its owner rode by the venerable place, with its ; peated; and on they go, this time in silence, for the such a thing as a county magistrate about, bring | 
mystic masses looming through the mist more vast ; brown perceives that her rider is not in the best of. him back with you.—O yes, I'll stay by your poor 
than usual, he thought not of what purposes it might | termmpers, and these humans, she krows, are not to be , master, never fear.”” With that the doctor urged his 

trifled with. The fact is, Robert is deep in thought | | 
been sacrificed (48 some learned men contended) on | with reference tega certain pot of paste for cleaning , on. 
yonder mound; or whether (as others held) the | top-Lovts, that bas been presented to him this morn- | er. ‘‘ There’s no blood on his hands —nothing wrong 


induced to go slowly 


any man ought) has already expressed his high ap- 
probation; and why, Robert would like to inquire of 
universal nature—with a sensation of having hither- 
to had his light concealed under a bushel—should 
not he too take out letters-patent, or the deuce knows 
what it was called, and realize a fortune, if not to the 
amount specified, still sufficient to insure the consent 
ot the lodge-keeper’s daughter, who has at present, 
acting under paternal advice, declined to listen to his 
addresses? 

She would keep company with him willingly 
enough, would Polly; and as to that old carmud- 
geon, her father, if only this paste fur top-boots 
should turn out to be a success, it would smootia the 
path of true love, and— 

“Darn you, what’s the matter with you, you con- 
founded fool!’ exclaimed he aloud, as the brown 
stood stock-still and whinnied again and again; and 
out from the gloom beyond came an answering 
whinny and the sound of galloping feet, and present- 
ly there loomed out of the mist the furm of a riderless 
horse; and upon the instant, with a chill at his hon- 
est heart, Kobert knew it was his master’s bay. 
The bridle streaming behind him torn in twain, with 
adblack mark where he had set his foot upon it; the 
empty stirrups (for the squire was a long-legged 
man) clanged together beneath him; his eyes, though 
tull of recognition, flashed excit t; his flanks 
were bathed in sweat, and yet he shivered. “ Woo, 
hoss, woo!” said the groom, mechanically, turning 
his anxious eyes around, for the something which he 
well knew had frightened the trusty beast. ‘ Mas- 
ter— master!” cried he, through his hollowed hands. 
**Squire Blissett—Squire Llissett!’ But there was 
no reply. The horses rubbed their noses toget!.er 

as it is the fashion of some nations to salute, and the 
bay grew calm at once, as though all responsibility 
was now off his shoulders, and the matter placed in 
safe hands. Leading the bay, and riding the brown, 
the groom walked slowly on, peering fearfully before 
him, till presently he was almost thrown to the 
ground by the sudden and violent swerving of both 
horses to the right. On the left lay some object un- 
der the high bank, which he could not get them to 
approach. He therefore dismounted, and knotting 
their reins together, tied them to the lash of his 
hunting-whip, and with its handle tightly clutched, 
came forward to the spot alone. 

There lay Squire Blissett of Morden Hall upon his 
face, with a wound at the back of his head wide 
enough to let out ten men’s lives. Horror-siruck as 
he was, still Robert knelt down at once, and satis- 
fied himself that his master was deadindeed. ‘God 
help him, and God help poor missis!” exclaimed he, 
with a great burst of tears. Then leaving the poor 
corpse with its glassy eyes to the sky, he remounted 
the brown, and casting oft the bay, to follow or not 
as it would, rode back along the way he came at 
headlong speed. Cleaving the mist as though it 
were blue air, he flew along the Bottom, and up 
the dangerous hill towards Newnham Clump, whiie 
the loose horse thundered at his heels. Such was 
the poor groom’s intense excitement, that he was 
within that minute period of timeor pace which is 
called “an ace” of riding down & man and horse 
coming from the opposite direction, and descending 
the hill with the most cautious leisure. The rider 
was a little old man with a white hat, the upturned 
brim of which showed a blue lining. He wore blue 
spectacles, albeit the sun was not in a condition to 
injure the weakest eyesight; and he had a biue cot- 
ton umbrella of great size tucked under his arm. 

“Thank Heaven, it’s Dr. Fungus!” exclaimed 
Robert, fervently, as the brown, perceiving the ob- 
stacle, stopped short, and nearly shot her rider from 
the saddle. 

‘‘ Thank Heaven, it is—which it would not have 
been, if your horse bad been as great a fool as your- 
self,” was the sarcastic rejoinder. ‘‘Are you out of 
your mind?” 

“Yes sir; leastways, I have just seen enough to 
make me so. O sir, Squire Blissett lies dead in 
Burslem Bottom.” 

* Dead! How’s that?” 

**] do not know how, sir; but so I found him, not 
ten minutes back. Good God, sir, look at my knees!”’ 
He pointed with horror to the blood-stains on his 





the dead man. ‘* Three-quarters of a mile or 80, 





** You are quite sure of that?” 


sett’s groom?” The old gentleman 


buckekin breeches where he had knelt by the side of 


upon the left-hand side yonder, he lies. I was gal- 

loping to Newnkam to fetch help—or rather some 
wheeled conveyance to take his poor body home, for 

; enough down that greasy hill (for that is her rider’s | he is past all doctor’s work.” 

term for it) which leads towards her far-off stable. 

| In the Bottom itself, the mist is so thick that it is 


“ Quite sure, sir. His skall is broken in, and he lies 
built of their debris, every wall is composed of them; | 


almost like riding through a woollen comforter, and | as cold and stiff as a stone.” 
so dark that one cannot see ten paces in advance, 
albeit the sky immediately above, for it is nearly | tended, while 1 go forward. 
noon, has one round spot in it as red as blood, which | this morning, did 1 not? You are Robert, Mr. Blis- 
looked him 
‘*Stop | through and through, then nodded encouragingly. 
* Ride as fast as you please; there Will be nobody of 
Some noise coming out from the mist beyond | any consequence in your way now. Let your horse 


“In that case, you had better ride on as you in- 
I saw you at the meet: 
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pony slowly down the pitch, while the groom hurried 
** That’s an honest tellow,” muttered the form- 


bucks’ horns and bones at times dug up there ac- 
counted for all the slain. No coin Lad as yet been 
found there except that treasure. trove of Jem Temp- 


which is expected to bring in about five-and-twent 
Jar’s, which the squire had now in his pucket, 


with | thonsan a year or so toits fortunate inventor. 





care of my precious neck. Good-by, darling.” 
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Now, 
the object of disposing of it, to the best advantage of | R. bert himself has a private receipt for such paste, | | yards. 


his tenant to Dr. Fungus. But he had no time to’ of which his master (and the squire ought to know, if like this, and expect not to crack their skalls, isa 


ing by @ brother-groom, the greatest discovery of about him except his wits. But that sort of fellow is 
the age, as he has been given to understand, and | 80 easily frightened; I dare say I shall find his mas 
Here the pony put 


y | ter alive after all, poor soul.” 
his tore-feet well together, and glissaded a 


‘*How the deuce folks can gallop in weather 
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marvel to me. Bat Frank Blissett ts as well pro- 
vided as @ man can be in that respect—he has gota 
oe thick one.”’ 

Dr. Fungus was not by any means a heartless 
man; but years of chartered cynicism had soured his 
tone. He had long given up practice as a surgeon, 
and devoted himself to antiquarian pursuits, which 
seemed to alienate bim yearly more and more from 
living humanity; and yet he was fond of society in 
his Diogenes fashion—fond of the opportunity of 
being biting and philosophic. Although no sports- 
man—never known to ride so much as three fields 
after the hounds—yet he was to be seen at every meet, 
and, upon the whole, was welcome there, for he had 
the reputation of being ‘‘ a character,” which, in the 
country, has almost the same attraction which genius 
has in town. His pony, his umbrella, his favorite 
and prevailing tint of blue, were unfailing subjects of 
jest among the members of the hunt; and if their 
jokes were sometimes rough, he was allowed, in re- 
turn, to bestow upon them the gall of his bitterness. 
Tney called him Toadstool, in delicate raillery of his 
name; but a better title for him, had they read their 
Shakspeares (which they had not), and not forgotten 
their Homers (which they had), would have been 
Thersites. It had been his intention to reach the 
Druid Ring that afternoon, for the purpose of meas- 
uring a certain monolith, about which a fiery dis- 
pute was raging in the columns of an antiquarian 
journal; but, to do him justice, he thought of noth- 
ing now but poor Squire Blissett. Fortunately, the 
fog was beginning to thin and lift; the ohjects near 
at hand to become distinct, and those more distant to 
grow into being; so that he saw the body plainly 
enough before he reached it, and was prepared for 
that swerve his pony gave (foreven dumb animals 
shrink from the presence of death), which would cer- 
tainly otherwise have unseated so uncouth a rider. 
There was no occasion to retain his hold on Dapple, 
for the tying the blue umbrella to his rein was an 
understood signal to ‘‘ stand still.” Then the doctor 
approached the prostrate man, and knelt down by 
him as Robert had done, but taking care to avoid 
the thick red pool that lay about his head. 

“Dead,” said he, shaking his gray head—“ dead 
enough, poor fellow!” He took his right arm up, 
clad in its scarlet bravery, and felt it, and let it 
gently fall. ‘‘He has not been a living man these 
four hours. What a frightful blow! and yet the 
ground here is not so hard. O, I see—the stones!” 
There were two or three large flint-stones, with 
cruel angles, lying close by the corpse, and one of 
them was stained with blood. ‘On the back of his 
head! Now, I don’t understand that!” The doctor 
drew Dapple as near to the body as the trightened 
beast could be prevailed to come, and mounted him; 
his object was to picture to himself exactly how the 
thing could have happened. ‘ Halloo!” He was 
looking around him very caretully, and this ex- 
clamation was caused by something on the ground 
at a few paces from where he sat. It was the mark 
of a human footstep. The doctor once more dis- 
mounted, and treading very carefully, s0 as not to 
destroy the impress, stooped down and examined it. 
The ground was comparatively soft, and even muddy 
there; the same footstep was repeated, with its fel- 
low, once, twice, thrice—altogether seven footsteps, 
coming from the Allgrove direction towards Newn- 
ham. “ There could not have been the groom’s, for 
he was coming the other way,” muttered the inves- 
tigator. ‘*Gvod God! it is as [ suspected—there has 
been foul play.” The old man’s blue spectacles 
were turned suspiciously ail around, for it was clear 
now for a great distance. The landscape showed 
‘no sign of human life—none on the downland, of 
which the clouds of vapor, rolling upward, exposed 
vast spaces momently; none on the ploughed fields 
upon either side the high-banked way. It was a 
wild and lonesome place, and now made doubly 
desolate by the presence of death; but the doctor 
feltin no way “eerie.” Ifa British king had been 
slain there a ple of th i years ago, then in- 
deed the spot would have had an interest for him 
that would have closed his lips in reverence; if those 
blood-stained flints had formed the portion of acairn, 
he would have looked upon them with feelings ap- 
proaching awe; but he was a practical man in re- 
spect to all matters that had occurred within the 
last five hundred years. ‘ Whoever the scoundrel 
is, he has had four good hours to get away in; ay, 
and as they fly” (a pair of carrion crows, the caly 
sign of lite, were flapping slowly across the Bottom), 
“there are two railway stations within tive miles. 
But let us have the length of his foot, at all events.” 
With the tape that he had brought with him to take 
the dimensions of the Druid Stone, he accurately 
measured the footstep; then, struck by a sudden 
thought, he applied the tape to the sole of the poor 
Squire’s top-boot. ‘It is the mark of his own foot!” 
cried he, in astonishment. ‘ What was he walking 
for? and if walking, how could he have come by his 
death?” 

There was by this time a large moving ol.ject on 
the hill by Newnham Clump, which presently drew 
nearer, and resolved itself into a spring-cart with 
three men in it, and two horsemen by its sice; the 
groom, and @ stout middle-aged gentleman called 
Lane, a county magistrate, who had flung himseif 
upon the dead man’s horse, and anxiously hurried to 

the spot, for poor Blissett was his triend as well as 
be neighbor. 

** Good God! what has happened, Fungus?” cried 
he, as he galloped up a little ahead of the rest. 

“Death!” returned the doctor, calmly; ‘‘and 
what is worse than death—MUEDER ” 





voice. ‘* Don’t say that, for Heaven’s sake. 
Blissett murdered! Impossible!” 

* Hush! Make them keep back there—all of them. 
Let néither man nor horse come near awhile. See 
here, sir.” 

**T see. O Heaven, what a dreadful wound!” 
“Call ita blow, Mr. Lane.” 

‘*“No—never. There is not a soul who would have 
harmed a hair of Frank Blissett’s head in all the 
county, sir.” 

** Perhaps the villain belonged to another county, 
then,’”’ answered the doctor, curtly. ‘You are a 
fox-hunter, and ought to know these matters better 
than I. Could any man riding along this road have 
been pitched upon that stone on the back of his head 
—the back, look you? Answer me that?” 

**[ do not think he could,” said the other, grave- 
ly—* at least, I have never seen such a case.’’ 

*““Of course not. Now, look here before those fel- 
lows come and tread them out. Here are footmarks 
—his own footmarks, for I have measured them—he 
was walking, you see, and not riding; therefore, the 
thing is still more incredible, and could not possibly 
have happened by accident.” 

** Yes, it could,” said Mr. Lane, after some con- 
sideration. “I see it all now quite plainly. Poor 
Blissett had been walking along the Bottom, on 

tof the hard of the ruts, until he found 
the road was getting better; then—just here—he 
grasped the reins, and was about to mount, when 
something, God knows what, alarmed his horse, and 
he fell backward on this pointed stone. A tall, 
heavy maff like him— Of course, it would be his 
death-blow.” 

“A sportsman does not let go of his rein so easily, 
Mr. Lane,” said the doctor, shaking his head. 

* Look here, Fungus,”’ whispered the other, eager- 
ly, taking the old man aside. “ For God’s sake, 
don’t pursue this discusssion. You are an obstinate 
man, I know, but you are not a heartless one. What 
does it matter, now our poor friend is gone, whether 
he fell from foot or horseback? To suppose him 
murdered, is to suppose a crime not only monstrous 
and incredible, but without an object. His watch, 
his money, are untouched; and I will” stake my life 
the poor fellow had not an enemy in the world. On 
the other hand, byeven mooting the idea of foul 
play either here or at the inquest, you will embitter 
tenfold the misery of his wite and child. Mrs. Blis- 
sett, poor creature, is in the most delicate health. I 
doubt whether this blow, even as it is, will not de- 
stroy her. Now, for her sake, Fungus, do be ruled 
by me.” 

“Itis no wish of mine, Mr. Lane,” returned the 
doctor, calmly, ‘‘ to make any stir about the matter. 
1 have withdrawn from the profession, and have no 
reputation to lose in that way; but if this dead man 
had been my friend, I should think it my first duty 
to see justice done upon his murderer.” 

“‘ He was my triend, Dr. Fungus, and that is why 
I adjure you to keep this strange idea of yours to 
yourself.” 

“Very well; so be it. 
me at the inquest—” 

‘Yes; but he will not ask you,” interrupted the 
magistrate. ‘‘ Il am sure such an idea will never en- 
ter his head.” 

“1 dare say not, for no idea ever does,”’ replied the 
doctor, bluntiy. ‘‘ They had better place the body 
in the cart there.” 

“You will accompany us to Allgrove?” rejoined 
Mr. Lane, with hesitation. 

“ No sir; certainly not. I go where I am wanted 
—not elsewhere. It is only the parson who can be 
what is called ‘*‘ of use” now—though, for my part, 
I rather doubt even his usefulness.” ~ 

“ | am aware that you are a Freethinker, sir,” ob- 
served the magistrate, hotly. ‘“* My poor triend here 
was a simple Christian man; and, furgive me, this 
sort of talk is peculiarly unwelcome to my ears just 
now.”’ 

* Very well, then, I’ll rid you of it;”’ and the doc- 
tor having, with the utmost deliberation, mounted 
Dapple, trotted away without a word or gesture of 
farewell as the mournful procession began to move 
slowly in the same direction. 

‘* What a shallow, backboneless set they are!’’ 
muttered Diogenes, with supreme contempt. ‘‘ How 
resolute to think as they wigh; how anxious to make 
things smooth at any cost, are these fine, outspoken 
honest country gentlemen! Bah! as for truth, they 
have not one halfpenny-worth of the genuine article 

among them. Their justice is sentiment, their re- 
ligion is bigotry. How right they were to make that 
man yonder the chairman of their quarter- sessions!” 

Mr. Lane’s round face was as scarlet as the dead 
man’s coat, as be led the way towards the downs. 
He was well convinced that the idea of murder was 
@ mere chimera of the doctor’s brain; one of those 
ridiculous crotchets of which little Toadstovl was as 
full as an egg was full of meat. The idea of his ven- 
turing to call in question the sincerity of his friend- 
ship for poor Blissett! He, indeed, who never hada 
friend, and never would have; the disbelieving, with- 
ered anatomy! It was just as likely as not that be 
might still make himself disagreeable at the inquest, 
and shock the feelings not only of the poor widow, 
but of the best families in the county. The idea of 
a@couutry gentleman being murdergd in broad day, 
or nearly so, in Breakneckshire! Did he mistuke 
the place for Tipperary? Idiot! and a wischievous 
idivt too. ‘* What is it, Robert?” 

** If you please, sir,” said the groom who had rid- 
den forward, and was touching his hat respectfally, 
‘* I want to have one word with you, Mr. Lane.” 


Frank 





Only, if the coroner asks 





“* Marder?’ “cried the stout gentleman, in a hoarse 
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* By allbmeans. Say un.” 


** Well, sir, with regard to my -poor master yon- 
der,” with a glance of genuine distress over his 
shoulder, “I forgot to say—and, indeed, nobody has 
asked me—that I moved his body round. He was 
lying on bis face at first, sir, when I found him.”’ 
“Ah, poor fellow! He must have turned over, 
then, just once.” 

** Yes sir; I suppose that must have been it.” 

* OF course it was, But, look you, Robert, if you 
forgot it once, you may forget it again. There is no 
sort of impo tance to be attached to the circumstance ; 
but the fact is, Dr. Fungus bas got it into his head 
that your good, kind master did not come to his end 
altogether by fair means.” 

“Why, God bless him, sir! who’d h’a hurt him?”’ 
“Ay, who, indeed? Well, it is not my duty to 
suppress evidence, you know— quite the reverse; but 
itis just as well not to encourage such a foolish no- 
tion as this of the doctor’s, if only for your mistress’s 
sake. She will be made wretched enough by this, 
poor soul. Doyou understand?” 

“Yes sir; and very much obliged to you for the 
hint.” 

Robert dropped back, and the chairman of quarter- 
sessions rode on alone, 

“ That’s curious, though,” reflected he, ‘‘ his turn- 
ing round after such a wound as that; muscular ac- 
tion, I suppose, or something of thatsort. However, 
I am quite sure I am doing right in saving this poor 
lady’s feelings. What a task I’ve got before me! 
Well, we must do our duty in this world, whether 
it’s pleasant or not. His turning himself round after 
such a wound as that was certainly very curious.” 
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THE PIGEONS OF VENICE. 








Of all the sights of Venice none are more remark- 
able in their way than the sunsets and the pigeons. 
Stand on the Molo of a winter’s afternoon, with the 
Doge’s Palace on your left hand, and the church of 
the Salute (Our Lady of Health) on your right, and 
you will see the windows of the west thrown open; 
you will see sunsets that suggests the Judgment 
Day and the destruction of the world by fire. Wait 
until the bells ring and the watcher on the tower 
has mumbled his Ava Maria, und you will seeacloud 
of pigeons flying from all parts of the setting sun. 
It isthe tocsin of the Virgin Mary; ‘twenty-four 
o’clock,” as the Romans say. In a little while, it 
will be dark, and these pigeons (sacred birds of Ven- 
ice) will have sought their nests among the domes 
and spires of the cathedral. 

How it came to be a point of pride with the Vene- 
tians to defend these birds and to leave legacies to 
them, and afterwards, in a bewildered sort of a way, 
to seek saintships for them in the local calendar, 
are matters involved in mystery. But thus much is 
known respecting them. 

The pigeons of Venice are the proteges of the city, 
as the Lions of St. Mark are its protectors. They 
are fed every day at two o’clock. A dinner bell is 
rang for them; and they are not allowed to be in- 
terfered with. Any person found ill-treating a pig- 
eon is arrested. If it be his first offence, he is fined; 
if it be an old offender, he is sent to prison. In 
the good old days of the Republic, the guilt of shed- 
ding a pigeon’s blood could only be expiated by the 
law of Moses taking full effect upon the culprit in 
the spirit of ‘an eye for an eye,and a tooth for a 
tooth,” much as the same law was brought to bear 
on poachers, sheepstealers and others in our own 
country, eighty years ago. 

It is believed by the credulous that the pigeons of 
Venice are in some way connected with the prosperi- 
ty of the city; that they fly round it three times 
every day in honor of the Trinity; and that their 
being domiciled in the town is a sign that it will not 
be swallowe@up by the waves. When it is high wa- 
ter, they perch on the top of the tower. When the 
Venetians are at war, or when there is any prospect 
of a change of dynasty, they gather round the Lion 
of St. Mark, over the entrance to the cathedral, and 
consult in a low voice about the destinies of the city. 
Doubt these facts if you like, but not in Venice. 
What spiders were to Robert Bruce, what crocodiles 
are to certain wild tribes in Africa, the columbines 
or little pigeons are to the Venetians. 

Some writers assert that the birds came to Venice 
at the time of the crusades, one of their number 
having settled on the helmet of a troubadour or 
“fighting bard,” whose songs had lured it out of 
Pulestine. Other accounts say that they were origi- 
nally heard of, in connexion with a festival or relig- 
ious procession which took place soon after the foun- 

dation of the cathedral in 1071. But the real story 
is this: 

On acertain Palm Sunday, in the Middle Ages, 
the priests of St. Mark determined to give the peo- 
ple a treat. They collected a number of pigeons, 
tied small weights to their wings, and set them flying 
over the Piazza, with a view to their falling into the 
hands of ‘‘ needy and deserving persous.” Stones, 
sticks and knives were thrown at the birds, and 
many birds were killed; but some escaped and con- 
cealed themselves in the crevices of the cathedral. 
One took refuge under the gown of the Virgin Mary 
(a statue so called), and another got entangled in the 
hands of a clock and bled to death. The sacredness 
of the place screened the survivors from. farther 
harm, and all thoughts of pursuing them were aban- 
doued. They became the pets of the city, and atter 
a tew years were taken under the protection of the 
Doge. By that time they had multiplied to such an 
exteut as to have become almost as numerous as the 








and veneration which they excited in the breasts of 
the populace, that no man’s life was considered safe 
who insulted a pigeon. Special laws were made for 
them, called Pigeon Laws, and Venice ran the risk 
at one time of being permanently called Columbia, 
or the City of Doves. Finally, a pension was settled 
upon them, and a daily dinner-bell was rung for their 
accommodation. 

A curious part of this affair is, that the birds never 
forget their dinner hour—never allow their excar- 
sions on the Lagunes to interfere with it. Sometimes 
the bell rings too soon, sometimes too late; but the 
birds are always there at the right time; and if the 
bell-ringing be omitted—as it sometimes has been 
by way of experiment—they scream and flap their 
wings in a peculiar manner. This may seem incredi- 
ble, but the story has been verified over and over 
again, both for the amusement of visitors and the 
satisfaction of the authorities. 

It is a pretty sight of a summer’s day to watch 
these birds flying about the Piazza to the sound of 
the bells, and finally alighting under the window of 
the terrace where their dinner is thrown out to them 
in a golden shower of grain. Once upon a time it 
was a young lady who performed this office; now it 
is a young man. The change is for the worse. 

The pigeons of Venice are black and white (or gray) 
with pink eyes and red feet. A beautiful green col- 
laret surrounds the throat; the body is quite white 
under the wings. Some of them have white tails, 
whiter than the snow which falls on the summit of 
the Appenines; and opal or topaz eyes, which change 
their tints a thousand times a day. It is of birds 
like these that mention is made in Eastern stories, 
birds that dic duty as postmen, and carried letters 
to and fro between ladies and gentlemen. Some say 
the pigeons of St. Mark are of so rare a breed that 
none of them are to be obtained for love or money 
out of the sea-city; but the vouchers are Venetians, 

Their principal foes are the cats, the enemies of the 
feathéred race in all parts of the world. Variovs 
depredations have been made on the cathedral by 
these amateurs of game, causing it to be feared, at 
one time, that a one-sided war of extermination 
would take place. But these fears have not been 
realized. The birds are on their guard against 
their enemies, and housewives who are troubled 
with mice use traps for their destruction in lieu 
of cate. Thus, the cats are often reduced to the 
last stages of misery and degradation. More like 
tigers than domestic animals, they will fly at their 
foes on the slightest provocation. But cats are 
s0 shamefully treated all over Italy, that there is 
some excuse for their ferocity. In obscure places 
they are looked upon as emissaries of the devil, and 
are burnt for witches. 

Pigeon pie is not a favorite dish with the Venetians, 
It is considered ‘‘ shabby genteel’? food. Children 
accustomed to play with the birds in the Piazza will 
not touch it, and beggars have been known to prefer 
a crust of dry bread to pigeon’s flesh. It may natu- 
rally be asked how pigeons came to be eaten at all in 
a place where they are the object of so much roman- 
tic attachment, and why poulterers expose them in 
their shop windows. Ask this question of a hotel- 
keeper, and he will tell you that the pigeons sold fur 
food are not the pigeons of St. Mark, but have been i:u- 
ported into Venice from the mainland at great trouble 
and expense. He will tell youif he is a Venetian, 
that he would rather die than cook a city pigeon. 

The long and short of the matter is, that the pig- 
eons of St. Mark area remnant of the ancient glo- 
ries of the city; aliving record of the days when 
Venice was the mistress of the seas, the centre of 
civilization, the market-place and tribune of one- 
half the civilized world. Toa Venetian these birds 
are messengers of peace —tokens of pride and power 
which will one day reassert the mselves. 

Some of the pigeons took part in the revolution of 
1849 (flying between the Austrians and the Italians), 
and were shot by mistake; others were cooked for 
food or eaten raw. Bat it isthe boast of Venetians 
that Venice was true to the pigeons even in her hour 
of famine; that their dinner- bell was rung regular); ; 
and that their dinner was supplied to them without 
stint, when hundreds of families were in want of the 
commonest necessaries of life, and were visited at 
the same time by fire, famine and pestilence. Dan- 
iel Manin cid his work well. He defended the city 
against the Austrians, but he did not forget the city 
birds. They were in a measure bequeathed to him by 
the Duges, his predecessors, and the people ate por- 
ridge while the pigeons (in prime condition to be 
killed) were flying about the streets. Honor to Dan- 
ie] Manin! His body lies in the cathedral, but the 
pigeons of St. Mark have made a dove-cot of his 
prison bars, and prefer it (or seem to prefer it)to the 
Bridge of Sighs. Se say the peuple of Venice. And 
a wild song sung, by the boatmen of the Molo, de- 
clares that the spirit of Daniel Manin is flying about 


white dove. 
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ENGLISH £POKEN.—An English traveller, on visit- 
ing the capital ot Poland, writes: ‘Ours were the 
only English names on the register of the hotel, the 
largest in Warsaw; we called at another hoteland not 
an English name was there, and during the-three 
days we were in Watsaw, we did not hear a word of 
our tongue, except when we spoke ourselves. We 
were not, however, as much disturbed by this as the 
lady was in Paris, who was out of all patience and 
spirits hearing nothing but French day after day. 
Que morning she heard a cock crowing and exclaimed : 








sparrows are in London; and so great was the love 


‘ Thank God, there’s somebody who speaks English.’ ” 
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the Lagunes to this day, in the shape of a beautiful - 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 


RRA nnn 


BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 


O dear one, passed on to the shadowy land! 

I miss the support of thy strengthening hand,— 

I weary and faint by the far-stretching way, 
Without thy kind guidance so thoughtful alway; 
No sunlight beams over the desolate shore, 

Since thy cheering presence is here nevermore. 


Ah, who, when I falter, shall strengthen me now? 
And, when my feet wander, who faithful as thou ? 
With words of sweet courage, and love's fondest lure, 
Attracting and keeping with constancy sure; 

Thy maxims of counsel, so tenderly wise, 

As never before now their riches I prize. 


Now scanning the love that encircled my life, 

With heaven-sent warmth and purity rife, 

As warm-textured garments that vrateful enfold, 
And guard and protect from the withering cold; 

It seems from my soul all pleasure hath fled, 

And I fain would lic down in the grave with my dead. 


O Thon, of all blessings the giver unseen! 

Grant thy heavenly grace where the spoiler hath been; 
Where Grief's winter reipns, a merciless king, 

O, breathe over the scene an earnest of spring; 

Let the eye reach on from the chilly night lorn, 

To the soft-tinted skies that herald the morn. 


0, give my weak vision some power to descry 

The shadowless land beyond the fair sky, 

‘The luminous pathway by angel feet trod, 

That leads from the grave to the mansions of God; 
Where smiles, like night's stars, are not Jost in the gloom, 
Nor hid by the shadows that hang o'er the tomb. 


And, piercing the silence, like sta:-rays the night, 
Let me list to the anthem of holy delight, 

That fills the chancels of the radiant skies, 

Like a dream floating down from far paradise; 

A dream of the real, when I shall awake, 

And, joining their praise, mine inheritance take. 


O, what then shall be our gracious employ, 

In those regions of pure and ineflable joy ? 

Shall we talk of the years we journeyed apart,— 

Of the scenes that erst were so dear to cach heart,— 
Of the saintly ones gone on a little before, 

And the loved that we left on the storm-beaten shore ? 


But cease, my fond heart! give thy questionings o'er, 
Accept what God shows thee, nor ask thou for more, 
Since we walk here by faith, and never by sight, 

Till our eyes unclose in the infinite light,— 

‘Till we wake in his likeness, satisfied, blest, 

And enter the promised and glorified rest. 
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DEAN MELLEN, OR MELANIE DEANE. 


BY FENNO HAYES, 

THE room had a decidedly fantastic appearance. 
One might have supposed it a storehouse for second- 
hand musical instruments, had not an utter lack of 
order been apparent, indicating that the articles 
were in daily use, or tuther handling, There were 
broken-down violins, battered cornets, flates that had 
seen better days, guitars that were worn out in sere- 
hading, a batp with tarnished gilding, and more than 
o.e bioken string, and a rickety piano—all these 
amid an astonishing number of music-books, lying 
about, and sheet music scattered in every direction. 
In the midst of this confusion of silent harmony 
‘fallen into the sere and yellow leaf,’ a man ina 
faded dreesing-gown, sat writing a score of music 
upou @ violin that lay across his lap. But his com- 
position progressed very slowly, since after writing a 
few notes he would rise and try their effect upon oue 
after another of the instruments around him. 

“Ah!” he ejaculated, fondling a cracked violin as 
he might an intant, “ what is it to own the violin 
that Paganini’s inspired bow has swept!” 

* Hvavens!’’ he said, touching the yellow keys of 
the ancient piano with an air strangely reverent, ‘ it 
must have been a glorious inetrument in its prime. 
To think that it is possible, nay, highly probable, 
that before these keys Muzart sat, wonderful, divine 
waster of melody!” 

He made the tour of the room and the instruments 
and sat down once more at his work. But a tew 
notes more, Wrilten slowly and with effort, and he 
Started up again, 

* Melanie,” he said, © it is food that 1 need—musi- 
cal food. We must have tickets for the upera to- 
night. Eh, Melanie?” 

A girl, young and slender, sitting in a corner by a 
window, looked up at this. ‘ Father,” ste said, 
gently, “1 would not write any wore to-night. You 
are weary.” 

“But the opera—the music, Melanie. The bills 
have stared we in the face all the afternoon—Patti, 
Patti to-night. We must go, daughter.” 

The girl’s expression as she looked on the hag- 
gard and feverishly eager face of the man was pity- 
ing and troubled. She drew a simall purse from her 
pocket and counted its scanty contents. She sighed 
a little and would have replaced it, but the man’s 
gaze, wistiul and even pathetic in its lingering, 
pleaded too strongly. She laid the money in his 
hand, ‘ Ys, father,” sie said, ‘we will go. You 
will see about tickets.” 

He almost clutched the money, and with eyes 
sparkling, aud a quick, Lervuus step, Was soon in the 
street. 

Loft alone, Melanie Deane fell thinking—not very 





pleasant or soothing thoughts, evidently. Young | 
girls’ thoughts are oftenest dreams. 
them at their day-dreams, with fair hands folded 
above their dainty, forgotten needlework, emooth, | 
unrufiled brows, brooding eyes, and softly smiling 
lips. Melanie might have had her dreaming as well | 
as other girls, if youth and bloom entitle maiden to 
such, but to-night she was thinking, ®t dreaming, 
no smile on lip or brow, pacing up and down the 
room, a8 people who suffer often do, for motion seems 
expression sometimes when speech is denied, and 
expression is relief. 

Melanie Deane used to say, that of all things, she 
detested waiting most; if only patient waiters were 
gainers, she must needs always be a loser. But this | 
was in the old days, when to wait was perbaps only 
to anticipate some pleasure a little deferred. If 
then, eager and impetuous, she found waiting irk- 
some and unpleasant, what was it now when she 
found herself hungry long before noon for bread 
which must not be expected until night? And this 
was how waiting, from being disagreeable, had be- 
come frightful to Melanie Deane. 

When Dana Deane was twenty-one, the great firm 
of J. Deane & Co. became J. Deane & Son, and the 
dreaming youth, who had sat so unwillingly at his 
desk in his father’s counting-room, now found the 
parent who had persisted in crucifying and thwart- 
ing the tastes of his son, as generous to the man as 
he had been bard and obstinate with the boy. Jacob 
Deane had no sympathy with music or art—money, 
business capacity, a solid man, that was his idea of 
life. A son of bis an artist, a musician, a good-for- 
nothinug-—this was not to be tolerated ; and laying the 
* flattering unction to his soul” with which many a 
hard blow has been dealt, that he meant it for the 
boy’s good, he shut the door upon his son’s musical 
friends, threw the boy’s violin after them, and 
placed the lengthy columns of. his buge counting- 
house ledgers before Dana’s eyes instead of his mu- 
sic scores. ‘*I will break him of this nonsense and 
fol-de-rol, and make a man of him,” said Jacob 
Deane, in his iron way, and the timid mother, whose 
yielding will and sensitive, shrinking nature were 
repeated in the son, dared oppcse no more. So at 
twenty-one, Dana Deane found himself equal sharer 
with his father in the lofty warehouses packed with 
costly merchandize that lay along the wharves. 
But though he went mechanically along the high- 
way of trade, his heart was never in it, and the 
years went on and all the business world knew that 
Jacob Deane was the man of the firm. ‘‘ Young 
Deane was never cut out for a merchant,’’ said the 
wise cues, rbaking their heads, while the bulis ard 
bears of the money market, vainly trying to worry 
old Jacob, growled inward wishes that he would 
stand aside from covering the son. Yet, though the 
old man had succeeded in breaking Dana of his no- 
tion of being amusician himself, he could not root 
out the love of music from his soul; and when 
emancipated from his father’s control, too conscien- 
tious to neglect the mechanical performance of his 
daily duties, and too much broken in spirit and will 
to oppose what seemed to have beccme his destiny, 
he indulged his thwarted taste by constant atten- 
dance upon concert and opera, by becoming a lberal 
patron and benefactor of musicians, and lastly, to 
the great and illy-concealed displeasure of his father, 
by marrying a singer, She was not very noted or 
famous, which made it all the worse, of course, but 
she was young, and pretty, and modest—yes, even if 
she was apublic singer— and Dana fell very much in 
love with her, and showed more of old Jacob in his 
will about that, than he ever had in all his life be- 
tore, and married her. And very, very happy he 
was with her, after all, for the little tinie she stayed 
with him, fur when God gave Dana Deane his little 
daughter Melanie, he took his soft-voiced wile. Yet 
what costs us dearest we hold most precigus, and to 
his daughter the father gave doubie love, that which 
would have been ber natural birthright, and that 
which he had borne the departed mother, whose 
place he never dreamed otherwise of filling, though 
he was but a young man when sho left him. 

So among the “ roses and lilies of lite” lay Melanie, 
knowing no wish ungratified, no want unfilled. 
With her grandfather she became a prime favorite, 
tirst finding grace in his eyes by discovering no par- 
ticular talent tor music, while to her father this was 
a sore disappointment. And as Melanie grew older, 
there were traits in her character in which the old 
man delightedly traced a softened resemblance to his 
own. She was alert and energetic, strong-willed, 
which is not saying seli-willed, independent and 
proud to the last degree; but blended with these, the 
sentiment and imagination of her father, the grace, 
modesty and beauty ot her mother, made Melanie at 
eighteen a girl buth spirited and womanly. 

Just then a great financial crisis and panic rocked 
the country. One great firm after another went 
down like foundered sbips in a storm. Men were 
watching the house of J. Deane & Son, as sometimes 
at a conflagration one watches a lofty building which 
the flames have not yet reached. But though old 
Jacob Deane, calm and clear-headed, sat undismay- 
ed in his counting-room one day, before the next he 
lay unconscious whether gold rose or fell, andere a 
week was past, Jacob Deane was dead, and the 
house of J. Deane & Son tell as if his shoulders had 
been its only prop. 

Poor Dana, accustomed all his life to lean upon his 
father, was like one bewildered. He had neither 
nerve nor courage, and Melanie, to whom he turned 
iustinctively, as a weak nature always does to a 
strorg one in time of trouble, now found her affec- 
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tion tor him, alwaxys deep and fund, increased by a 


new element, that of pity. Yet her inexorable pride, 
for hers was glorious pride, would not allow that the 
slightest advantage should accrue to them through 
quip or quibble of the law, or even generosity of 
creditors. And so Dana Deane and his daughter 
Melanie went out from their old luxurious home 
almost empty-handed, a middle-aged, but broken 


/ and nerveless man, leaning on a youvg and slender 


girl. 

‘“*Now what next?” said Melanie, cheerily and 
still full of courage, to her father, as they sat in the 
small rooms to which they had removed. What dis- 
may struck to her heart, as her father, raising his 
eyes from a violin, which she now remembered she 
had thought it odd of him to purchase at such a 
time, answered her in a sort of halt-soliloquizing 
rhapsody: 

** Is it too late now to repair the mistake of a life- 
time—to swear late allegiance to the mistress whom 
I forsook in my youth? Do you know, Melanie, that 
were it not for you, my child, I should hail this ill 
fortune that delivers me from the bondage of busi- 
ness, with its horrible commonplace routine, and 
gives me to music once more? I shall now apply 
myself solely tothe mastering of this glorious science. 
I shall compose and execute. My efforts will soon 
place us above want. Yes, yes, my daughter may 
yet wear her jewels again.” 

And day after day, Dana Deane, always an en- 
thusiast, grew more and more into a monomaniac. 
His hours were spent poring over * the piano without 
a master,” ** violin instructor,” and musical instruc- 
tion books of all sorts. He rarely went out @ithout 
bringing back with him some mueical instrument, 
and the little stock of money which he had was 
rapidly diminishing. 

“There are no hands or brains but mine,” 
thought Melanie, looking on her monomaniacal 
father with pitying love. Then she bethought her- 
self of her old school days and her talent for composi- 
tion which bad then won for her praise and compli- 
ment—if it might but win her money now instead— 
and a little manuscript found its way to one of the 
city papers. Another and another article followed, 
the public received them with favor, and Melanie’s 
brains coined money suflicient to keep the wolf trom 
snarling very fiercely at the door. But it was a slow 
work—she must be content to wait. For her own 
part she might have schooled herself into waiting, 
with some degree of patience, but her father’s mania 
now took a new form. He fancied that could he but 
possees the instruments once used by celebrated 
musicians he should be inspired, and a plenty there 
were who did not scruple to impcse on the credulous 
enthusiast. Used to abundance all his life, he could 
not understand, in his weak mental state, the need 
now of strictest economy, and Melanie, seeing that 
the denial of anything in what he termed “ the pur- 
suit of art,” made him distressed and melancholy, 
dared not oppose him so long as her purse held a 
dollar. But these demands were increasing faster 
than Melanie’s ability to meet them, and that night 
as she paced up and down the room thinking, the 
future looked very dark indeed. 

At length she seated herself again by the window, 
and drawing from her pocket a letter, reread it by 
the fast fading light of the wintry twilight. The 
letter bore the address, Dean Mellen, the signature 
under which Melanie had written, and was as 
follows: 


‘*‘DEAN MELLEN, Dear Sir:—The proprietors of 
the Star desire to add another to their editorial 
corps. The duties of this member would be literary 
reviews, musical and art critiques, with an occasional 
article on the social and political questions of the 
day. The style of the articles furnished us by you 
impress us favorably. 

*- If you willcall upon us at our office, perhaps an 
arrangement mutually satisfactory may be made. 
We remain, your obedient servants, 

* PIERCE, BELL & Co.” 


“If I were only a man,” sighed Melanie, ‘‘as they 
evidently have no thought other than that lam.” 

Suddenly a thought came into her mind, at which 
at first she crimsoned, all by herself, and laughed as 
if it were but the sheerest nonsense. But she could 
not put it aside. It haunted her, and while she 
dallied with it her father came in again, bearing, to 
Melanie’s astonishment, a*hand organ, and followed 
by a dark-eyed, fureigu-looking girl of some dozen 
years. 

** The most wonderful voice, Melanie! 
the streets, an orphan, alone, all alone. Italian— 
your mother’s birthland, Melanie. A mere child! 
It is monstrous—with such a vice, too!” 

Melanie’s father ejaculated this in short jerking 
sentences, completely out of breath with the carry- 
ing of the hand organ and his excitement. 

Melanie’s heart could but warm toward the pretty 
child, with her soft, besecching, gazelie-like eyes, as 
she drew trom her her story, told in pure liquid 
Italian. Her father had been formerly a teacher of 
Italian, but lesing one situation after another, 
through diss.pation, as Melanie rightfully guessed 
from the child’s delicate silénce as to the cause of 
this, was forced at last to obtain a poor living by 
grinding a hand organ. But the wretched man had 
managed to keep his child in a home of some sort, 
until he suddeniy@fell ill and died. Then Teresa 
took all that was left her, the hand organ, and went 
singing in the streets. But on this, her first day, 
her really wonderful voice had attracted the notice of 
Dana Deane, and learning her, history, he had 
brought her home as freely es if he had been still 
of the great firm of J. Deane & Son. 
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‘* We cannot cast her forth into the streets again,” 
thought Melanie. ‘‘ There is one way, and only one, 
and I shall take it.” And Melanie bit her scarlet 
lip as she had a habit of doing, when her mind was 
made up to do something that was distasteful to 
her. 

** Did you get tickets for the opera, father?” said 
Melanie. 

“No, my child. I am going to have Teresa for 
Patti to-night, and take the price of the tickets, to 
buy her a new guitar. You see I am growing 
economical, Melanie.” 

Melanie smiled, a little sadly, and while Teresa 
was singing to her father, she slipped ovt and went 
up town to a second-hand clothing establishment. 

‘*I wish for a suit of clothes fora young man of 
eighteen or twenty. Je is very slight of his age.” 

Melanie fancied the obsequicus clerk winked to 
another clerk standing by; but while she trembled 
inwardly, she was perfectly composed and self-pos- 
sessed outwardly, and made her selection carefully 
and leisurely. 

‘*Shail we send home the bundle? What num- 
ber?” said the clerk, who was one of those impressi- 
ble young men, whose sympathies are very active 
when a young and lovely girl is in the case. 

No,” said Melanie, shortly and baughtily, for his 
manner was exceedingly disagreeable and insinua- 
ting, ‘‘I will take it myself.” 

But what tremors and blushes ran through her 
frame as she carried the bundle along the atreets; 
but as she passed their own window, she saw, 
through the undrawn curtain, her father, happy 
and smiling as he had not been for many a day, 
leaning against the old harp, the precious Paganini 
violin in his lap, listening while Teresa sung, accom- 
panying herself on the rattling piano. ‘It is for bis 
sake, poor, darling father! I can bear it,” said 
Melanie. 

“Why, my daughter,” said Melanie’s father, as 
he was about to give her his accustomed moining 
kiss on the following day, ‘‘ what have you been 
doing to yourself? Why, Melanie, you have been 
cutting your beautiful hair. What a pity! What 
treak is this, my child?” 

Melanie put up a little prayer for pardon as her 
lips uttered the first deliberate untruth they had 
ever spoken. ‘It was getting a little thin, father. 
I fancied it would be better for cutting.” 

It had not been without a little struggle that 
Melanie had cut, what her father rightly termed, 
** her beautiful hair ;’’ for she was a very woman at 
heart, and a woman has aright to be conscious, if 
not a little proud, of her charms, and Melanie’s 
hair was long, abundant and lustrous, a rich, dark 
brown in shade. But while her father was lament- 
ing the loss of her hair, Melanie was thinking a little 
bitterly, that this was but the commencement of a 
life which must needs compel her to constant sub- 
terfuge and evasion. Yetshe had counted the cost, 
and was not one to turn back on any path upon 
which she entered. 

In a large brick building, up three flights of stairs, 
the stairways growing dingier and dingier as one 
ascended, till the last suggested the fancy that paint 
and ink had had a desperate struggle tor mastery, 
and the ink had decidedly got the better of the paint, 
was the sanctum of the “Star.” The room itself 
looked as if a small volcano had burst in its midst, 
discharging newspapers, proof sheets, manuscripts, 
paste-pots, news clippings, pens, scissors and ink- 
stands over tables, desks and floor indiscriminately. 
At a desk a man, past middle age, a little gray at the 
temples, with the hair worn thin behind the right 
ear, from the habit he had of constantly carrying a 
pen there, a sharp, restless eye, and a mouth round 
which the muscles twitched uervously, sat writing 
furiously. This was Mr. Pierce, senior member oi 
the firm, a veteran editor, whose pen was a great 
dea] more savage than his tongue, for, beneath a 
manner often irritable and impatient, everybody 
knew his heart beat softly. 

At another desk, with the inevitable scissors in 
hand, Mr. Alfred Bell was looking over a morning 
paper. Mr. Bell could not have been above thirty, 
and presented a complete contrast to Mr. Pierce. 
While Mr. Pierce was jaded and worn, Mr. Bell was 
fresh and buoyant looking. Mr. Pierce was care- 
less and seedy in his attire; Mr. Bell wore a neat 
business suit of gray, with neck and hair arranged 
with care, although without any suggestion of fop- 
pishness. Altogether he was a pleasant, agreeable 
object to look upon, a peculiar, healthy, wholesume 
look characterizing him, indicating a pure and tem- 
perate life. 

** Bell,” said Mr. Pierce, pushing his paper away 
with a jerk, ‘‘ that last article of Mellen’s is ¢xten- 
sively copied, I notice. I hope to like the man as 
wellas I do his writings.” 

“Speak of angels and one sees their wings,” 
thought Mr. Bell, inwardly, as at the moment 4 
young man entered and presented a card- Dean 
Mellen. 

The stranger’s air was easy and composed, though 
reserved, and both Pierce and Bell were pleased 
with his appearance. The terms they offered were 
liberal, and accepted by the young author without 
further delay, he agreeing to enter upon his duties 
on the following day. 

“Mr. Mellen,” said Pierce, shaking his hand 
warmly at the conclusion of the interview, “the 
only objection [ have to youis your youth.” 

“That,” said Mellen, smiling and bowing himself 
out, “is a difficulty which time cannot fail to over- 
come.” 

** He looks like a mere boy,” said Pierge to Bell, as 
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the door closed. “We shall have the ‘ Eagle ’ sneering 
at our boy editor, but he’s just the chap we want, 
and 1’d have him if he wore a jacket.” 

«“ Yes,” said Bell, a little absently. He was think- 
ing how odd it was that this Mellen should have 
made him feel ashamed of the appearance of the 
sanctum. “ What is it?” said Bell tc himself. 
couldn’t have felt cheaper if sister Jennie had paid 
mea Visit. ‘‘ Hang it,’ said Bell aloud to Pierce, 
‘swhat a den this is! I fancied this young fellow 
thought ‘confusion worse confounded’ reigned 
here.” 

“© well,” said Pierce, reaching for the nearest 
paste-pot, ‘‘ nothing like having things handy.” 

As an exemplification of this advantage, in about 
fifteen minutes he was rummaging at a fearful rate 
among papers of all sorts fora manuscript which he 
wanted, and which he found at length, after a long 
search, beneath a pile of papers in the farthest 
corner. 

Meanwhile, Melanie hastened homeward, glided 
up the stairs and into her own room. There she 
jocked herself in, and indulged in a good womanly 
cry the moment she had assumed her own proper 
attire. Melanie’s thoughts ran somewhat after this 
fashion: 

** It isdreadful to do it, and it is dreadful not to do 
it. Lam running a@ great risk, it shocks me every 
way asa woman, bu there is father. He is on the 
verge of madness now, and to deny him his fancies 
increases the danger, and I can’t earn half enough 
in any other way. Then Teresa, too, and I couldn’t 
make father understand in any way but that we can 
provide for her, even if I could myself abandon her. 
No,” said Melanie, drying her tears, “I shall do it,” 
as indeed she had had no other thought than of 
doing all the while, ‘“‘ and lay the responsibility to 
the irresistible force of circumstances! But it will 
take all my woman’s wit to act my part.” 

Descending, Melanie found Teresa had laid the 
table and prepared their simple meal with deft 
fingers. Early left motherless, the child had kept 
the house for her father at an age when most chil- 
dren are at their play of housekeeping. 

“Father,” said Melanie, gayly, ‘‘ Teresa’s a treas- 
ure, isn’t she, and found ina good time? I’ve gota 
situation up town to write, for good pay, and I shall 
have to be away the most of the day, aud Teresa will 
be a nice little housekeeper and companion for you.” 

Teresa’s soft dark eyes grew luminous. She and 
the strange, gentle man were fast friends already; 
and a howe with him and the lovely lady seemed 
like the old days she had once known. 

“ Yes, Melanie,” said her father, ‘‘ Teresa is a 
treasure. Such wonderful compass of voice—such 
flexibility of tone! She develops astonishingly. 
But what is this, my daughter, about your being 
away?” The father looked troubled and distressed. 
But in a moment he brightened up. ‘‘ Never mind, 
darling, I have great hopes of Teresa and myself. 
What if I shonld compose the music, you write the 
words, and Teresa sing our compositions. It is an 
inspired idea. I will commence to-morrow. But 
Teresa must have masters. You willspeak to Blache 
on your way up town, Melanie?” 

The junior editor of the “ Star” was at his post 
early on the following day. He looked around him. 
“Ah,” he thought, * [ should like to have a regular 
clearing up here, but ’twill never do, I should bring 
myself out at once. But I shall work at it by de- 
grees. I can never sit in such achaos as this and 
write decently. I believe it is Mr. Pierce that is 
responsible for the most of this. As for Mr. Bell—’’ 
but here Mellen stopped, for from the moment when 
he saw, with regret, that Bell was a young man, he 
had resolved that nothing but the barest civility 
should mark their relations with each other, and as 
tor thought, why he should think nothing about Bell, 
that was all. This would be the safest and must 
prudent course by all means. 

Ah, but if we only always could think what we 
would, and, above all, if wecould help thinking what 
we would not! How could Melanie see Bell day 
after day and help noticing how handsome he was in 
his fresh manly beauty? How could she help him 
speak and her ear fail to recognise the clear depth of 
his voice? How could she help admiring his char- 
acter, when, scen in the complete undisguise of 
daily companionship, as man with man, amid the 
wear and tear of business, she could find no flaw in 
it? “And he may not even be my friend,” sighed 
Melanie, thinking, while to think at all was danger- 
ous. Still she maintained toward him a cool reserve, 
@ frigidity which it pained her to assume, for in 
Many a way he showed toward her a kindness, ‘such 
as he might,” said Melanie to herself, “if he really 
knew me to be the woman that I am.” 

Mr. Mellen was at first a puzzle to Mr. Bell. In 
vain he looked for him at concert or opera, yet Mr. 
Mellen was always ready with a faithful report, an 
elaborate crititism, on the performance. He showed 
no interest in politicians or their personal projects, 
yet the articles from his pen betrayed a thorough 
knowledge of politics, and were such as would bave 
made Mr. Mellen quite a lion, had he not utterly re- 
fused to be lionized by his repelling manner. He 
made no acquaintances, he never spoke, by any 
chance, of home, or friends, or family ties, of past or 
future. Still there was something about the youth 
that attracted Bell singularly, He began to ponder 
on it by night. ‘*1f it wasn’t ridiculous,” thought 
Bell, “I should fancy I feel towards that young 
Mellen as Limagine a man does when he’s a bit 

spoony” on agirl. There’s something odd about 
my feelings towards him. I could have throttled 
our foreman when he ripped out a volley of oaths 
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before him the other day. I’d like him for a friend, 
but he wont let me get within gunshot of him. Yet,” 
mused poor Bell, ‘I don’t believe he dislikes me 
particularly.” , 

One night, at a concert, Bell, looking around 

among the audience before its commencement, hap- 
pened to notice a group of three—a man with a sad, 
dreamy face, a dark-eyed child and a young girl of 
perhaps twenty. The girl wore a veil upon her hat, 
draped around her face in such a way as to somewhat 
shade it. As the performance progressed, Bell found 
himself watching this little group with interest. 
The man was evidently so completely absorbed in 
the music as to forget all else about him, his eyes 
sparkling, his whole form swaying in time, while the 
girl’s look was bent on him with an anxious, trou 
bled gaze. There wes scmething strangely familiar 
about the girl’s face as Bell looked, although not 
fully seen. ‘‘ Whois she?” he thought; butin vain 
he recalled the faces of his lady friends. ‘It must 
be only a fancy.” 

The next day Bell sat at his desk a little idle. 
Mellen sat as usual, quietly busy at his. The light 
from the window fell across his face. Bell noted the 
clear, rich complexion, which the light brought out 
to advantage, the smooth, oval cheek, the white, 
shapely hand, which he had remarked before as 
small enough fora woman. ‘The boy must be some ‘ 
motber’s darling,’ thought Bell. ‘Why don’t he 
ever speak a word of his tamily?” 

Just then there was a call for copy. 

** Mellen,” said Pierce, “is that report of the con- 
cert last night ready?” 

‘* Yes,” said Mellen, turning to hand the man- 
uscript. At that moment Bell remembered the 
three who had so interested him the night before, 
and his eyes happened to tall at the same time on 
Mellen’s face, and allin a moment a conviction burst 
upon him. 

** Mellen,” he said, ‘* where did you sit last night? 
How is it that I never, by any chance, ran across 
you at any performance?” 

Bell hated himself all day for his cruelty, as he 
marked the painful flush that suffused Mellen’s face, 
despite himself, although he answered coolly, and 
laughing a little, ‘‘ On the lett of the orchestra, last 
night. You would see me if you looked where I was, 
Mr. Bell, since I am always on duty, you know.” 

Bell sat reading the morning paper an hour upside 
down that day, he forget to read his proof, he scrib- 
bled industriously for a long time but wrote nothing, 
watching Melanie furtively meanwhile, and think- 
ing of nothing but her. And this was the conclusion 
to which he arrived at night. 

“This girl, whoever she is, has not chosen this 
path from any wish of her own, any freak or covet- 
ing of a position which she might not otherwise 
obtain. Sheis the soulof modesty. Some dire ne- 
cessity has driven her to this. No soul suspects her 
but me, and I shall not betray her.”’ 

It is not supposable that after this discovery, Bell 
felt less interest in his young editor. He worked 
himself into quite a fever thinking of the matter, and 
he found the attraction which Melanie had always 
had for him in no wise lessened. At ail wusical 
entertainments he saw the three always together— 
the man, the child and the girl. Watching them 
closely, he became convinced that this man, who 
was evidently her father, was in some way a care 
and an anxiety tothe young girl. “ She loves him 
intensely,” he thought; “but it is with a pitying, 
anxious love.” 

Que day Bell happened into a music store, and as 
he entered, Melanie’s father passed out. 

“Who,” said Bell to the proprietor, “ is that 
man?” 

‘© You remember the firm of J. Deane & Soff, that 
failed in the great panic of two years ago. Well, 
that’s old Jacob’s son. He’s music-mad. One of my 
best customers, though where he gets his money I 
don’t know. He gave up everything, people said at 
the time. He’d buy a tambourine and give me its 
weight in gold, if I could only make him believe 
some musical celebrity had touched it. There’s 
some fellows down town that have swindled him 
time and again that way, shame on them, though, L 
say. The man’s crazy.” 

“And shame on them, too, I say,” thought Bell. 
Ah, ke knew where the n:oney canie trom, hard- 
earned at the expense of a woman’s tortttre—the lay- 
ing aside of her womanhood. He comprehended all. 
‘* She is afraid not to gratify his whims, and there 
was no other way in which to doit, when this chance 
was offered to her.” 

How he pitied her after that, and “ pity is akin to 
love,” we know. How he trembled for her every 
day, lest somebody should suspect, and he winced, 
and crimsoned as Melanie herself might, when one 
day Pierce broke out: 

* What an old-maidish fellow that Mellen is! 
Keeps us picked up here unaccountably. He’s an 
odd fish, any way. Does his work well, though, 
Perhaps he’ll outgrow this deuced modesty of his. 
They’d run him for the legislature if he’d let ’em, 
and he’d make a figure there, too, young as he is.” 

As the winter drew toward epring, the health of 
Melanie’s father seemed slowly tailing. He no longer 
worked at his composing, but seemed best contented 
to sit in his arm-cbair, in the midst of his collection 
of musical instraments, while Teresa sung and played 


to him. In the evenings, be liked to have Melanie | 
sit at his feet and listen, while he fondly stroked her 


soft hair, to his plans, how when he grew strong 


again he should compose; and then of a glorious | 


future for Teresa, amd the time when Melanie should 
write up town no more, but be dressed again in 


Melanie, or perhaps he would have a favorite violin 
or flute brought to him, and play now and then a 
strain. 

It was hardest for Melanie to invent excuses for 
evenings when she was obliged to be absent; for, 
though now her father could go no more with her to 
concert and opera, as he had delighted to do, her 
business compelled her to be present, and going 
alone, she was obliged to wear her business dress. 
Bell could no longer complain that he did not meet 
her, and he guessed the cause of her being alone, 
which chance confirmed. Still, he might not help 
her or approach her in any way. And how hard this 
was, now that he loved, yes, really loved, the girl who 
worked day after day in her ill-becoming attire, at 
his side. 

Weaker grew Dana Deane, day by day, wasting 
away painlessly butsurely. O, if she might but stay 
with him every moment! But this could not be. 
Teresa was the best of nurses, young as she was, and 
Melanie dared not lose her situation, for her father’s 
needs must be supplied. 

**¢ To, all things can be borne,’” said Melanie, 
hastening heavy-hearted from her father to the 
sanctum of the “ Star,” where no word of this could 
she speak. 

‘* Daughter,” said Melanie’s father one evening, 
as she was about to leave him for the night, for he 
had appeared better than usual that day, and none 
thought him in immediate danger, ‘“‘would you 
mind watching with me awhile, to-night? I havea 
fancy that I would like to have you sit by me while 
I sleep.” 

Melanie went and sat by her father’s bedside. He 
drew her hands fondly in his. ‘ Melanie,” he said, 
‘you are a dear good daughter to me. It troubles 
me to have you work so hard. But never mind, dar- 
ling,” he said, in his old way, ‘‘ Teresa and I will 
have these hands gleaming with gems by-and-by. 
But it takes long, it takes long,” he murmured, 
wearily, ‘‘ to repair the mistake of a lifetime.” 

* Good-night, love,” he said, a little after, kissing 
her tenderly, and he fell asleep, still holding her 
hands, sleeping soft and calm till about midnight. 
Then he stirred, and as he opened his soft eyes, 
Melanie saw that they were strangely dim, but over 
luis face there broke a look of rapture—‘*‘ The music 
-—O, the heavenly music. Your mother, Melanie, 
singing—Bianca— Bianca!” And even while he lis- 
tened to the celestial harmony, Dana Deane’s ear 
grew forever dull to all earthly sound. 

Now that he was gone for whose sake Melanie had 
borne so much she felt that not another day could 
she sustain the part that she had played, and when 
Mr. Pierce came to his office in the morning, instead 
of findivg Mr. Mellen quietly writing at his desk, he 
found a brief but courteous note, intorming him that 
circumstances rendered it impossible that Mr. Mel- 
len should continue bis engagement with him, and 
regretting his inability to call in person. 

Pierce was much nettled, and when Bell came in 
he pushed the note impatiently across the table to 
him. “ The young will-o’-the-wisp,” he said, ‘‘ gone, 
without a word of his whereabouts, or a wherefore as 
to his going! It puts me out, Bell, it puts me out. 
He might have made something if be would. Well, 
well, we must do without bim, I suppoge, but I don’t 
know where we’re to look fur another to fill his place, 

after all.” 

It put Bell out, too, though he said nothing about 
it. The desk over by the window, orderly and neat, 
looked forsaken. On it there still stood, in a little 
vase, a rose, which he himself had dared to place 
there. He missed the silent presence of her whom 
he had worshipped afar off, even while she had been 
so near, 

‘‘ It must be that her father is dead,” he thought. 
‘She is in sorrow, and I may uot soothe or console 
her.” He thought of her continually, and wearied 
his brain inventing plans to see and speak with her, 
but could make none seem practicable. ‘It I could 
know that she hada kindly feeling for me, I might 
dare to tell her all, but if she has no regard for me, 
how can I tell that the knowledge that any soul dis- 
covered her secret might not wound and hurt her?” 

Strange to say the only comfort Bell could find 
was Melanie’s cold demeanor toward him. ‘ There 
was a difference in her manner toward Pierce and 
myself,” he thought. ‘*‘ Why was she so cold to me, 
only that she dared not be otherwise?” Then there 
were @ few precious moments when Melanie had 
seemed kind and gracious, as if she forgot her part 
and acted self—a word—a glance—a tone. How he 
recalled these, bringing them daily to mind and dal- 
lying with them as one who counts his treasures! 

But where was she now? For, though Beil kept 
what watch he might, Melanie and Teresa disap- 
peared and were lost to him in the mazes of the great 
city. He was as near wild about it as a sensible 
young man could be, although he neither raved nor 
tore his hair. Very likely, however, he would have 
indulged in these if it would have done any possible 
good. 

Bat just as he was lapsing into a state of despair, 
getting into a street car one day who should he be- 
hold, looking lovelier than an angel certainly to him, 
and like a very sweet and beautiful young lady to 





everybody else, but Melanie, sitting quietly in the 
car, and riding, like any other mortal, to some pro- 
posed destination undoubtedly. O, what a lovely 
flush that was that rose beneath his gaze—no,.let us 
call things by their right names—his stare—for Bell 
forgot himself, he was rude and positively stared at 
Melanie. He couldn’t help it—he didn’t know what 
‘he did. All sorts of insane ideas crossed his mind. 


jewels and splendor. Then Teresa might sing for ; 
' rate, and so when Melanie pulled the check-string 


He would speak toher, he would follow her at any 


he got out too. He must know where she went. 
And Bell dodged round corners, following Melanie, 
till at last she went up a flight of steps and disap- 
peared within. And Rell could have hugged himself 
for joy when he discovered at an upper window Te- 
resa looking out, for this assured him that here was 
Melanie’s home. 

Bell next rushed for a directory. ‘No. 80, Bond 
street, Mrs. Aken, boarding-house.” He began tosee 
daylight, and a week after, the longest week he ever 
passed, but it wouldn’t do to frighten Melanie, he as- 
tonished his landlady of six years’ standing with the 
news that he was going to change his boarding-place, 
Mrs. Rivers was troubled. ‘‘ Wasn’t things to suit 
him? Was the steak tough? Wasn’t there plenty 
of towels? What wasthe matter?” ‘No, Bell had 
no fault to find, maybe he should be back, and al- 
together was quite mysterious, which was a new 
character for him to appear in, and Mrs. Rivers was 
“‘ afraid there was something wrong.” 

‘* Fortune favors the brave,” and when Bell got in- 
stalled at No. 80, he found an old former friend of his 
boarding there too, and this old friend knew Melaine. 
Perhaps nothing could so warmly have revived this 
old friendship as his introducing these two peo- 
ple who, knowing each other well and far from hay- 
ing any disagreement, were yet not on speaking 
terms. And he did introduce them, and Bell thanked 
him for it, as he had done more than once before but 
never quite so heartily, just after this old friend had 
kissed the bride, who stood radiant in her woman- 
hood by Bell’s side, just six months afterward. 

But when all the guests were gone, Melanie stole 
close to her husband. “Alf, dear,” she said, * you 
remember what Mr. Pierce said when he was pre- 
sented to me to-night—how much I resembled a cer- 
tain person of his acquaintance. It is best that I 
tell you something.” 

Poor Melanie blushed and hesitated. What would 
he think of her? She ought to have told him before, 
but she never could get courage. And while she 
| paused, a strong arm was round her. “ Melanio, my 
darling wife, I knew all long ago, and loved youeven 
then.” 

**O husband,” said Melanie, all tears and trem- 
bling, ‘‘it was only for father’s sake. Howcoull I 
help it when Providence seemed almost to put this 
chance in my way?” 

‘Hush, Melanie. You were always the most mod- 
est of women to me. Could I help thinking so de- 
voted a daughter must make a loyal wife?” 

“ O husband,” said Melanie, still trembling, “did 
anybody ever guess beside yourself?” . 

** No cne, I have every reason to believe. Nor do 
I think I should if I hadn’t fallen in love with you.” 

And Melanie found it far pleasanter to be Melanie 
Bell, the editor’s wife, than Dean Mellen, the editor. 
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AN ITALIAN PEASANT’S COTTAGS, 


No barriers more formidable than a luxuriant 
hedge, a perfect wilderness of May-flowers, honey- 
suckles and dog-roses, divided the garden from the 
road. The entrance was bya gate of very simple 
construction, surmounted by an arch with an image 
of the Virgin. Like Little Red Riding-Houd, all one 
had to do was to pull up the latch and walk forward 
—not into the jaws of a perfidious wolf, but up a 
pretty avenue of mulberry-trees, with vines trained 
in festoons along their branches. A rude well—so 
picturesque in its shape that it never failed to bring 
to my mind the representations of Jacob’s meeting 
with Rachel—stood in the foreground, while a little 
in the rear appeared the cottage of the occupants of 
the farm. This dwelling of stone, blackened by 
time, was comfortless and primitive in the extreme, 
the windows ungluzed, and the upper story accessi- 
ble only by an uncovered staircase outside. Two or 
three ragged little children were at hand tw carry 
news of a stranger’s presence to their mother, who 
was tilling the ground at some little distance. The 
good woman soon made her appearance, barefooted, 
and carrying, admirably poised on her head, a large 
pitcher of water, with another of eqiial size support- 
ed on her hip; in her other hand she bore the coarse 
broad-brimmed straw-hat which was her protection 
from the sun. Her costume cunsisted of a petticoat 
of scarlet and blue striped cotton, with a bodice or 
stay of a different color, from beneath which ap- 
peared the white sleeves of the shift, reaching to the 
elbow, where they were fastened in and terminated 
with a frill, much as is seen in Rachel's Fornarina; 
around the throat and shoulders was a handkerchief, 
so scrupulously adjusted as barely to disclose the 
coral necklace, without which even the poorest con- 
tadina would think her everyday attire incomplete. 
There was much beauty in the face set off by this 
picturesque equipment; for, though sunburnt, it 
could boast of jet-black treases, dark vivacious eyes, 
well-cut features and the whitest possible teeth. 

The welcome, too, was pleasing—no constraint, 
no bashfulness, but a straightforward, ho-pitable 
simplicity that won its way immediately to the heart. 
We were at perfect liberty to come in and look about 
us, ask questions and rest ourselves; and were se- 
cure of giving unbounded delight when, on coming 
away, we purchased fruit or eggs to the value of a 
few pence. 





+. 





Christian graces are like perfumes—the more t! ey 
are pressed the sweeter they smell; like stars that 
shine brightest in the dark; like trees, the more they 
are shaken the deeper root they take, and the mote 





fruit they bear. 
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tors. It is an executive which can annihilate the 
legislature, as well as an executive which is the nom- 
inee of the legislature. 1t was made, but it can un- 
make; it was dependent in its origin, but it is inde- 
pendent in its action. 





NOBILITY. 

The conferral of titles upon a man in multitudecan 
never make him noble, as the prefix “Hon.” may 
not mean the honor that should distinguish a man. 
The character is the nobility that inheres and gives 
distinction toa name. The name of George Peabody, 
for instance, is rayed with a light that titles could 
not impart to it, that has been increased by his re- 
cent munificence in giving another hundred thousand 
pounds for the benefit of the poor of London. Never 
was a better use made of fortune. He is an almoner 
whose study seems to be to help people and things in 
helping themselves. There is little sentimentaliam 
in his charity; he is unmoved by mere tears and 
groans; he takes a broad view of evil, and goes 
about its relief as systematically as he woul ! negoti- 
ate for a million of bonds, with an eye to al the ac- 
craing interest and the times when payments are to 
be made, Perhaps this is the form that charity takes 
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THE ENGLISH CABINET. 


A writer in England compares the constitution of 
that country with that of our own, and concludes 
that the efficient secret of the English constitution is 
the nearly complete fusion of the executive and leg- 
islative powers. This approximation is caused by 
the cabinet, which is selected from the legislative 
body, and which is simy ly an independent committee 
chosen by that to be an executive body, with powers 
that may even destroy the body that formed it. The 
chief of this committee is claimed to be the executive 
head, corresponding with the president of our own 
system, the queen being merely an ornamental ap- 
pendage. The crown, a century ago, selected its own 
cabinet ministers from the peers, but that power has 
been taken from it, and they now represent the pop- 
ular will, indirectly chosen but still representing it, 
the prime minister waking his appointments under 
legislative restrictions, the queen having but little to 
say in the matter, if anything. The cabinet is a 
board of control chosen by the logislature from per- 
sons whom it trusts and knows to rule the nation, 
and its characteristic is that it should be thus chosen ; 
not necessarily, however, from its own members, 
though they are usually such. Those outsideof the 
legislative body are such as are identified entirely 
with the will of the maj -rity. 

The power of the peers is now but secondary, and 
that which was once called the ‘“* Upper House” is 
only nominally so, the commons being the cabinet- 
makers, and using the peers a8 they may be useful, 
being called the “‘ Lower House,” but are efficiently 
the head. The more cultivated men are among the 
peera, and are therefore chosen for such positions as 
they may be suited to fill. 

Tbe most curious point about tae cabinet is that so 
very little is known about it. The meetings are not 
only secret in theory, but secret in reality. No official 
minute is ever kept of them. Even a private note is 
discouraged and disliked. The House of Commons, 
even in its most inquisitive and turbulent moments, 
would not permit a note of a cabinet meeting to be 
read. No minister who respected the fundamental 
usages of political practice would attempt to read 
such a note. The committee which unites the law- 
making power to the law-executing power—which, by 
virtue of that combination, is, while it lasts and holds 
together, the most powerful body in the State--is a 
committee wholly secret. No description of it, at 
once gtaphic and authentic, has ever been given. It 
is said to be something like a rather disorderly board 
of directors, where many speak and few listen—but 
no one knows. But a cabinet, though it is a com- 
mittee of the legislative assembly, is a comu.‘ttee 
with a power which no assembly would—unless for 
singular historical accidents, and till by experience 
its aivantages had been discovered—have been per- 


suaded to entrust to any committee. lt isa committee . 


which can dissolve the assembly which appointed it; 
it is a committee with a suspensive veto—a committee 
with a power of appeal. Tnough appointed by one 
parliament, it can appeal, if it chooses, to the next 
parliament. Theoretically, indeed, the power to dis- 
solve parliament is entrusted to the sovereign only; 
and there remain some vestiges of doubt whether in 
all cases a sovereign is bound to dissolve parliament 
if his existing cabinet wish him todoso. But these 
possible cases are very rare, and it would, it is 
thought, perhaps be a more perfect constitutional 
usage if there were no such doubts and no such cases. 

The English system, therefore, is not an absorption 


with bankers, though there is so little of it done by 
them tbat the world may be excused for not knowing. 
He does not melt nor gush at the stories of pain, tak- 
ing the precaution to spare his ears by the interposi- 
! tion of a reader who burns all begging letters; he 
heeds no reminder of what he ought to do for indi- 
viduals, but with his schemes matured, months be- 
fore, he goes straight at his object, and coolly taking 
his plans and specifications from his pocket, as if 
they were for a ship or a house, he draws his wallet 
and dispenses benefits that even elicit autograph let- 
ters from a queen in commendstion. The long- 
haired disciples of philanthropy murmur because 
none of his money comes round to their set, but the 
worid that is no more sentimental than Mr. Peabody 
himself, says he is right. But he seems to be moved 
by what neither of them think, this colossus of char- 
ity, and disseminates gifts on prudential principles 
that are as rigid as mathematics. Thus not a dollar 
is wasted or diverted from its beneticial aim. Weare 
informed that all he gives is pondered and premedi- 
tated, with the same regularity as bis business, and 
that he never makes mistakes. He has mae himself 
a name in London by his munificence, and when he 
passes from the scene, his statue will be erected and 
revered as that of one of the greatest benefactors the 
world ever saw, who gave his money by rule, had no 
sentimentalism in his sympathy, and who made his 
benevolence practical. 


A SEVERE SENTENCE.—A Mr. Kelzakoff, a Rus- 
sian retired colonel, a noble, and wearing several 
decorations, has lately been tried in Moecow for 
cheating in selling a horse. 'Trading horses was really 
his only means of subsistence, though it was carried 
on secretly. At last he was caught selling toa lady 
a horse with a cracked foot, the defect being carefully 
concealed by the use of cement. He was criminally 
prosecuted, and sentenced to suffer the loss of his 
nobility, rank, pensions and decorations, and to be 
fined and imprisoned besides. The sentence was 
thought to be very severe, even in Russia. 








MR. BRIGHT AND WAR.—Some of the English pa- 
pers are discussing Mr. Bright’s probable course in 
case a war should break out while he was a minister. 
It is stated that he consulted a brother Quaker on the 
question whether, if he should accept the secretary- 
ship for India, and war should break out in those 
possessions, he would be looked upon as sanctioning 
| war, and it is hinted that his apprehension of such 
' an event was a leading cause of his refusal of that 
| position. But it is likely that if war in any quarter 
| should be resolved upon while he is in the cabinet, 
he would deem it his duty to resign. 








A MATTER OF DoUBT.—A Tennessee paper calls 
; Underwood ‘‘a judicial ass.” Isn’t this disrespect- 
| ful towards the court? The late Judge Merrick, 
when «a young man practising at Taunton, had a case 
| befure a justice of peace which “‘ his honor” decided 
so contrary to Mr. M.’s sense of right, that he ex- 
claimed, in a voice not inaudible, toa brother at his 
side, ‘‘ The justice is a greater ass than I thought he 
vas.” ‘His honor,” hearing the remark, replied, 
**1 don’t know about that, Mr. Merrick.” 





DEFENCE OF Boston —Somebody, in one of the 
Chicago papers, lately thought it worth while to 
make a scoffing attack on Boston; whereupon some- 
| body in another Chicago paper took up the cudgels 
| in defence of our city, writing of Boston in this style: 
“Assured and many-sided, her feet bathed in the 
ocean, her spires pointing to the azure, she wears 
with singular grace and modesty the character she 
has achieved.” 





CouLDN’T WAIT.—A lady from the rural districts 
called at a dentist’s office in Salem, the other day, 
and asked if she could have a couple of teeth made. 
She was told she could. ‘‘How much will be the 
cost?” The price was named, and the lady said she 
would call for them the next day; and off she went, 
without waiting for the dentist to “take the meas- 
ure.” She called the next day, and was quite in- 


' velvet, and made very ample. Polonaises have their 


Fashion and Gossip. 


Tue LATEST PARIS FasHions.—The latest ad- 

vices from the most fashionable modistes of Paris 

represent that fashions are not clearly defined as yet 
but will be by the end of December. Madame de 
Metternich has arrived at the capita! and when the 
empress retarns from Compiegne, we shall expect to 
hear of some novelties. It is said that simplicity will 
be attempted, but judging from the models preparing, 
we should say that dress will be as much thought of 
and as magnificent as ever. The out-door costumes 
will consist of subdued colors, but for visits, dinners 
and balls, we are promised a return of the splendors 
of the reign of Louis XV. Fur will be much worn 
this winter, and large mantles, longer than last year, 
will be very prevalent. Cloth will be more seen than 





admirers, and, being trimmed with rows of far, have 
a striking appearance, especially in velvet. 

Hats are gaining, instead of decreasing in favor, as 
winter draws on. Made in black or slate felt, witha 
taft of curly feathers, they are very becoming. Sev- 
eral were ordered for Compiegne. Little hats in 
puffed velvet are also seen. Some are deeply pointed 
in front and bordered with lace. Dark blue, ruby 
and black, are the usual colors, encircled in lace, and 
in some cases by far; but the fanchon for ladies not 
very young still retains its hold. As the cold weath- 
er increases the strings are worn under the chin, not 
crossing over the chest. If the chignon goes out, 
which it is thought will be the case, some additional 
protection will be necessary to the back of the head. 
Curls, though very charming on young heads, are 
not so suitable for a more advanced age. This ques- 
tion is not yet settled. Meanwhile, a lady’s head in 
full dress is getting more like a turret every day. 
Flowers, ribbons, and the Prince of Wales’s plumes, 
consisting of three feathers, have been seen lately. 
Verily the outside of the head is well furnished, 
whatever surly batchelors may say of the inside. 

For dinner, dress or intimate soirees, very low cor- 
sages will not be so prevalent as hitherto. The cos- 
tume of Louis XV., now so popular, obliges this; 
however low the corsage may be in front, it is always 
high at the back. Pale-green and May-rose silks 
shot with white are very charming with this style 
of dress. Lace is more used than ever, both black 
and white. A lace quilling or chemisette is almost 
always worn with them. It isin fact indispensable. 
In the Raphael or square-cut corsages, the richest 
point down to the most modest Valenciennes can be 
employed. Some very grand ladies wear only a sim- 
ple plaiting of white tulle, or very fine muslin, but 
this is merely a caprice of the moment. 

As to sleeves, several attempts have been made to 
widen them, but the tight-sleeve and the coat-sleeve 
are most general. If a hanging-sleeve is worn, there 
is a plain tight one made underneath. The Rosine 
sleeve is the most admired. It consists of a coat- 
sleeve vandyked from the shoulder to the wrist at 
the back of the arm, trimmed with three strips of 
satin also vandyked, and each deep scallop edged 
with rows of lace and fringe. It has a charming 
effect in any material. 

COSTUME OF THE PRINCESS OF WALES.—Here is 
what the princese of Wales wore.on her visit to the 
French court:—A short gros grain skirt, trimmed 
with three small flounces of black lace, each headed 
with curled black ostrich feathers in bands. A Ver- 
sailles casaque (Watteau), half loose, rounded on the 
sides and trimmed with a flounce of black lace, head- 
ed with feathers. This casaque was looped over the 
paniers with large rosettes; the sleeves were very 
natrow, with mosquetaire cuffs of black feather. 
The collar and sleeves, white linen, with Valenciennes 
edging; the toquet of black velvet, with two large 
feathers which curled over the chignon. 

A WEDpD8#nG CosTUME.—At a recent wedding in 
Hartford, the bride wore a walking dress of neat 
drab-colored poplin, made short with double skirt, 
the upper en panier. Kach skirt was trimmed with 
three rows of satin of a shade corresponding to the 
dress, and finished with a tassel fringe. The waist 
was finished with a band of the same material, 
trimmed like the skirt. Her bonnet was of the same 
color, with face trimming of blue. 

HoME AND FORFIGN GossiP.—It is estimated by 
a New York calculator that the value of the flowers 
used in that city at the holiday season reaches the 
sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and 
that the value of all those used during the year would 
exceed a million dollars.——A Mississippi lady named 
Carr has obtained a ten-thousand dollar verdict 
against a recusant lover for breach of promise. With 
this sum she will soon have plenty more lovers in her 
train.——A negro woman brought forth twins on the 
sidewalk of a Brooklyn avenue the other day.—A 
$5000 veil figured ata New York wedding the other 
day.—The British minister was in fall fig at the 
White Honse on New Year’s—white satin smalls, 
gold lace, etc.——A Broadway store makes a special- 
ity of renting wedding presents.——The champion 
couple of New York State have 31 children.——Chi- 
cago married 3631 cOuples the past year and divided 
341. Ten per cent. is a very fair average.——Gilded 
furniture furnishes a Madison Avenue ‘‘ Mansion.” 
— A lady in the “‘ upper circles ” of New York cel- 
ebrated Christmas by an elopement ——A young man 
in Oshkosh was fined five dollars the other day for 
winking at ladies in the street. They are moral at 








censed that her tecth were not made. 


BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


Published by Elliott, Thomer & Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Maes. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, armusement, ard a)l that ia 
good and usetul. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 

The February number of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE 
s issued. It is quite up to the mark of its predeces- 
sors, and in some respects excels the January num- 
ber. From all quarters we hear words of praise for 
this Magazine. The press speaks of it as a wo'der, 
and subscriptions follow such rare notices in so rapid 
a@ manner that it would seem as though the public 
had awakened to the fact that a good and usefn! 
magazine is published at a low price. The contents 
of the February number are as follows: ‘“ The Quilt- 
ing Bee,” by B. P. Shillaber; “The English Sea- 
Coast;” ‘Iron Statuary;” “A Daring Exploit;” 
* Antioch College;” ‘Ornithological Specimens ;” 
** February;” ‘“‘The Demon of the Yorkes,” Miss 
Camilla Willian; “Garnet Gray’s Flitting,” May 
Hawilton; ‘ Elderado,” S. V. Storm; “ Darrell 
Hall,” Kate Putnam; “‘My True Betrothal,” Alice 
Gray; ‘‘Resting-Tine,” Miss H. R. Hudson: “ The 
Bully of the Furecastle,”” W. H. Macy; ‘ At Last,” 
Clio Stanley; “ On Diamond Hill,” Maria Louisa 
Pool; * Hunting for Rations,” F. D. Sergeant; 
* Linked Lives,” Myra C. Greenleaf; ‘‘ The Madon- 
na,” Maria J. Bishop; “ Croquet,’’ J J. M; “ Our 
Young People’s Story-Teller—Luck and Pluck: or 
John Oakley’s Inheritance,” Horatio Alger, Jr.; 
** An Angel from Heaven that came by Water,” B. 
P. Shillaber; ‘‘ The Housekeeper;” ‘‘Curious Mat- 
ters;” “Facts and Fancies;” ‘‘Our Picture Gal- 
lery~— (Humorous Illustrations. )” 

Terms: $150 per year; seven copies, $9.00; thir 
teen copies, $15.00. Or $1.25 for each copy where 
twelve or more copies are ordered, and a copy gratis 
for each club of twelve. It isnot necessary that a]! 
the copies of a club should be addressed to onecfiice, 
but may be made up of different towns. Single 
copies, 15 cents. 


The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, for $3 75 - Nov- 
ELETTE and BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, fcr 
$3.00.—FLAG OF OUR UNION AND BALLOU’S MONTH- 
LY, one year, for $500. The whole of these publica- 
ions, one year, for $8 50. A specimen copy of either 
paper sent upon receipt of stamp to pay return 
postage. 

The postage upon BALLOU'S MONTHLY or the 
NoOvELETTE is but twelve cents a year, when paid 
quarterly or yearly in advance at the post-office 
where the subecriber receives it. 

Remember, only $1 25 per year where twelve copies 
and upwards are ordered. 

The Magazine bound in muslin for 75 cents per 
volume, two volumes in each year; or in balf Turkey, 
the whole year in one bok, for $150. A few bound 
volumes of 1867 and 1868 for sale at $1 50 per volume, 
of $3.00 for the year, delivered at «ffice or sept by 
express. If sent by mail, 25 cents per volume addi- 
tional for postage. 


BALL0’s MONTHLY may always be found for sale 
at all the periodical depots thronghout the country. 
Subscription price, a dollar and fifty cents a year; 
seven copies, nine dollars; thirteen copies, fifteen 
dollars. Single copies, fifteen cents. 


BALLOv’s MAGAZINE.—The Janvary number of 
this excellent monthly is received. The table of con- 
tents is unusually interesting. embracing several 
finely-illustrated articles, including ‘‘ A Happy New 
Year,” by Mr. Sbillaber, and six cuts illustrative of 
the **Humors of a Political Campaign,” together 
with choice stories and fine poems by such writers as 
Camilla Willian, August Bell, Jane G. Auatir, 
James Franklin Fitts, Mrs. M. A. Denison, Mrs. R. 
B. Edson. George H. Coomer, and a new serial for 
young folks by the — Horatio Alger, Jr. The 
wonder is that so much excellent matter can be fur- 
nished for $150. ExLuiorr, THoMEs & TALBOT, 
Publishers, Boston, Mass.— The Geauga Democrat. 





A COMPLIMENTARY NoticE.— Mr. W. H. Macy, 
author of * Leaves from the Arethusa’s Log,” com- 
mences a series of exceedingly interesting nautical 
sketches in the Fiag of our Union for 1869. Theyare 
entitled ‘‘ Up North in the G :rgon.” The Flag is now 
one of the best literary papers published,and Mr. Macy 
has proved himself one of the m:st interesting nau- 
tical writers of the dav. We predict ter this story a 
run equal to thatof the Arethusa’s Log. Nov is a 
— time to subscribe for the Flag.— Nantucket 

irror. 





BETTING ON A DEAD THING.—On the occasion 
of arecent man-killing in Virginia, says the Gold 
Hill News, after the body had been removed to the 
undertaker’s, certain parties were taking a critical 
look at the corpse. Directly they got into a warm 
argument ~s to which of the four pistol-ball wounds 
was the fatal one. Says one chap, “‘ That shot in the 
right breast is the one that fetched him.” “ No sir-ee! 
not much,” says the other; “I’ll bet you the drinks 
that this ’ere one through the head was the one most 
fatalest, and what put his light out.” ‘* Done,” re- 
plied the other; “‘ the drinks goes.” Just then a b)- 
stander stepped up. ‘* Huld on, boys,” said he, * this 
wont do; that aint no way at all to bet; *taint on 
the square, you know, to bet on adead thing.” They 
agreed that this was so, and dropped the bet, but 
they had d inks on that last joke, nevertheless. 
* Sich is life” in Washoe. 





SMART —Two San Francisco policemen tried to 
arrestaChinaman. They found it neceasary to leave 
him a moment, and so handcuffed hi:a with his arms 
each side of alamp post. When they returned their 
prisoner was gone—he had climbed up the post and 





Oshkvush. 















swung his ara:s over the top. 





of the executive by the legislative power, but a fusion 

i of the two. The cabinet can act and it can legislate; 
if it cannot, it can dissolve, and some one who can 
act, who can legislate, is put into its place. It isa 
‘ecm but it has the power of destroying its crea- 
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A NEW POET. 


[We copy the following from the Stanstead Journal, 
Derby Line, Vt., it being the production of a young lady 
of the editor's acquaintance, whose genius must have a 
wider scope than the columns of a country journal, 
however respectable they may be. She residesin Hat- 
ley, Province of Quebec. The poem that we print 
abounds in beauties, and augurs resources of the highest 
order :] 


“A HOUSE NOT MADE WITH HANDS.” 


We climbed the mount and crossed the glen, 
And lingered in the fragrant shade 
By lofty pines and birches made, 
And trembling aspen, all afraid; 
Then, turning from the ways of men, 
We passed into a darksome cave, 
Where black and still the waters lie 
In waveless pools, that never lave 

A fruitful shore, nor glass the sky— 
A hold of darkness, deep and high, 
And awful as a living grave. 


Emerging from that gloomy porch, 

The guide upraised his blazing torch, 
And round, beneath and overhead, 

A silent scene of glory spread! 

All snowy white, and diamond bright, 
It flashed on our delighted sight, 

A palace of imprisoned light 

Reared in the dark domains of night! 
The lofty roof of glistening spar 

Shone like the substance of a star, 

And all the gleaming walls were draped 
With garlands, from the crystal shaped. 
Here grew the vine in moulded snow, 
Here did white lasting lilies blow, 

And tintless roses open slow. 

In multitudes that mocked the light, 
They drooped and towered from height to height, 
As every flower that dies on earth 

Had here a new immortal birth. 


I gazed in rapture near to pain 
Upon the beauteous, vast domain. 
*O, not for man,*’ I murmured, “no; 
Not for his eyes these splendors glow; 
O, not for man this fabric rose: 
Apollo's self might here repose, 
At noontide, from the joyous chase, 
And with his godhead light the place. 
The lovely Mistress of the Night 
Might here outwait the hours of light; 
And here, perchance, has often been 
The tiring-room of Beauty's Queen."* 


“ Their gods be no gods,”’ said the priest; 
“ This palace is the work of One 

Whose glory cannot be increased 

By praise of men, or light of sun. 

When man achieves a work of grace 

He sets it in a public place, 

And summons all men in to see 

How worthy of renown is he. 

But not for profit, not for praise, 

Are our Creator's works and ways: 

It is his nature thus to do; 

Who made thee censer of his plan, 

O feeble, faltering. dying man? 

Yet praise him; he has thought on you.” 


He ceased; a deeper silence stole 

O’er each exalted, softened soul: 

An inward awe, as we had found 

The studies of the great Unseen, 

And breathed and moved on holy ground 
Where our Creator's thoughts had been, 
And left their shining tokens round 

In majesty without a bound! 


But one who never long could brook 
The thoughtful pause, the serious look— 
A being blithe as summer air 

And trae to all things true and fair— 
Dissolved the spell that grew too strong, 
And broke the silence with a song. 

How sweetly swelled the tender note 
Along those endless corridors! 

Returned and went, and seemed to float 
Away, through silver doors, 

To unima, ined, blessed shores, 

And bore our own pure passion high 
Into the breast of Deity. 

O human love! the heart is blest 

That finds in thee its joyful rest. 
Content we leave these glorious halls 
For our low roof and humble walls; 
God stores his glories far apart, 

He hides his sweetness in the heart. 


And yet until my life is o’er, 

My thoughts the scene will oft restore, 
Uprearing, o'er that cavern dim, 

The long white wings of seraphim; 

For I believe that, evermore, 

Some host celestial utters there 

A litany of rapturous prayer 

To Him, who, moving through the deeps, 
His path divine in glory steeps; 

Before whose brightening glance the night 
Round earth's dark basis burns with light. 





wedded to disci; line; but he was also strongly ab- 


soldier, who abused bim sadly, and on the same day 


the drunkard, he ordered him to be whipped. While 
the lash was being applied, he happened to see the 





ran to ask the emperor what he should do. “ You 


would be injurious to discipline. Goand appoint the 
other man corporal.” The drunkard was appointed. 














How To REMEDY AN ERROR —The Grand Duke 
Michael, of Russia, in his early days, was strongly | dest memories.” 


he met a soldier of the same regiment, whom he 
promised to make corporal. The following day at re- | I understood Miss Lettice to say that she was engag- 
view he saw the latter, and, confounding him with | ed. Were you aware ot the fact?” 


real culprit, and at once discovered his mistake. He 
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WHO KILLED HIM? 


—OR,— 


THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. M A. DENISON, 











CHAPTER XVII. 
AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


EEP in thought, Mrs. Lattune 
sat in herown room. She had 
recovered her bloom, though an 
air of pensiveness always mark- 
ed her face when she was alone. 
Upon the bed was laid her dress 
for the party—the splendors of 
which I forbear to describe, 
save that it was a web of glit- 
tering lace, backed by rich 
colors, and almost impercepti- 
ble gauzes, that softened the 
rainbow-hues, and toned down 
the too vivid lustre of a wrought 
satin skirt that showed in 
creamy folds. 

She was not thinking of these, 
however. Richly dressed and very beautifal, she was 
only happy in the love of Baron King. For the pos- 
session of that she would have given up all her splen- 
did surroundings, everything that made life desirable. 
A knock startled her; a servant entered with a card. 
She smiled as she took it, but the smile seemed to 
freeze on her face—she turned quickly aside. 

“Is he in the parlor?” she asked, steadying her 
voice. 

** Yes,” the servant answered. 

“‘ And—is the room darkened? I can’t bear a full 
light.” 

“The room was very dark, miss, so that I had to 
open a bit of the blind,” was the answer; ‘it’s mid- 
dling dark now.” 

“Very well; 1 will be down. He will haunt me 
till I meet him,” she continued, as the servant left 
her; “this is the third time; I cannot baftie him 
now. What can his visit mean?” 

She stood there for some moments, uncertain, shift- 
ing the card from hand to hand. It was a thorough- 

ly gentlemanly card, and the name was beautifully 
engraved: 





“CLAUDE SUMPTER, 
“ BAKBADOES.” 


“T can’t think why he wishes to see me,” she mur- 
mured, flutteringly; ‘‘ but this indecision will do me 
no good.” 

She stood for a moment nervously before the glass, 
brushed her hair lightly back, tinted her cheeks, as 
she was lately in the habit of doing, for strong emo- 
tion always made her pale, then went slowly down 
stairs. Meantime ber visitor had been moving un- 
easily from lounge to lounge, inspecting the curiosi- 
ties—while all the time there was a frown, or an ex- 
pression of weariness upon his brow. Presently, as 
the door swung noiselessly, he turned from a paint- 
ing, a masterpiece, representing Christ crowned with 
thorns, to the face of the woman who came slowly 
towards it. His lip trembled for a brief minute—in 
another he was smiling and composed. 

** Mrs. Lattune, I believe?” he said, with a search- 
ing glance. 

She bowed her head, and chose a seat, with her 
back towards what little light there was. 

** How long have you been in America?”’ she asked. 

**Only a few weeks, Mrs. Lattune. It has been the 
dream of my life to visit this beautiful country. I 
had but a brief opportunity of seeing you, either on 
board ship, or in London, Mrs. Lattune; I felt as if I 
must renew the slight acquaintance. Your husband 
was one of my most intimate friends.” 


her head. There was something so strange in his 


heart beat with a fear too well defined. 

‘1 had the pleasure of seeing you but a few times, 
Mrs. Lattune,” he said, after a painful pause. 

* A very few times, I believe.” 

TI shall never forget the day I breakfasted at your 
house, with your sister, Miss Lettice.” 

“ An eventful day,” she murmured. 


was there.” 
“Be merciful, Mr. Sumpter—you revive the sad- 


‘* Merciful?” he said, gloomily; “your sister was 


sent-minded. On one occasion he met a drunken | not merciful tome. I said your sister.” 


“ I understand you, sir,” she faltered. 
** Of course; pardon me for the liberty I am taking. 


She shook her head. 

“ Mrs. Lattune, I loved your sister.” 

“I—I was aware of it.” 

“I think that nothing she could have done would 


must not admit your error,” replied the czar; ‘it | have weakened my love. I am sure I love her at 


this moment.” 
Mrs. Lattune trembled, visibly. 





She did not answer, save by a slighf inclination of 


“Madam,” he said, bending forward, “J know 
you.” 

*I—do not—understand.” 

** You understand too well.” 

‘*Did you «me to renew your acquaintance, Mr. 
Sumpter?” sbe asked, proudly. “I scarcely know 
what these hints, mysteries,or whatever they are, 
mean. You will oblige me by explaining.” 

**To whom?” 

“To me, of course.” 

*« My love bas not changed—no, not one whit.” 

She started to her feet; he started from his chair ; 
they stood facing one another—she in manifest per- 
turbation—he, cold, calm, triumphant. 

** Say at once what you mean, and go,” she said. 
‘1 know you—that is all I have to say.” 

“Very well; do you know anything to the disad- 
vantage of Mr. Lattune’s widow?” 

‘She had a sister, so like herself, that strangers 
could scarcely distinguish them apart.” 

** Well, have you done, sir?” 

He looked down, turning his bat round, which he 
still held in his hand. 

** No, I have not done; you are a proud woman. 1 
hold your reputation in the hollow of my hand.” 
He made a gesture; his eyes were flaming now. 

** You cannot harm me, you cannot harm me,” she 
said, with quick gasps. 

**I can harm you.” 

* And would you— you, professing to be a gentle- 
man?” 

‘‘ T—think—I could—unless—” 

** Unless what?” 

**Unless—but stop; I alone, of all the world, know 
who you are; I alone, of all the world, J believe, love 
you as women are seldom loved. Listen to me,” he 
acded, passionately; ‘‘ take back the words you said 
that day; I will forgive everything—I ask only that 
you will be my wife.” 

“Never!” ‘The word came out with an indignant 
emphasis, that sent the red blood to his cheek. 
“Very well, then, madam—Mrs. Lattune. You 
are decided.” 

“ Perfectly.” 

*‘ As this is your answer,” he said, at last, ‘you 
must prepare yourself to take the consequences.” 
Her pale lips opened, but could form no speech. 
She clasped his arm in an agony—her tearless eyes 
prayed speechlessly. At last she spoke: 

‘‘ Have you no mercy?” 

** None.” 

** IT defy you—you can prove nothing.” 

“ Pardon—I can prove everything. You are to be 
married, soon, to Mr. Baron King. I will tell him 
everything.” 

“I will forestall you,” she said, her eyes gleaming, 
‘and then—die.”. 

He shuddered, as he fell back a step or two. 

“TI offer you life, weallh—a love as boundless as 
his.” 

* You cannot tempt me, neither can you hurt me; 
as I said before, I can die.” 

He looked at her, made a passionate gesture to- 
wards her, checked himself, and moved back. 

**T cannot think,” he half muttered to himself, 
“why this concealment was necessary. This I 
know, the revelation I can make would overthrow 
the peace of a family.” 

“Yes, wreck it utterly; you are manly, you are 
noble, you are chivalrous. O mother, mother, 
mother!” 

Her agony seemed to affect him. He stood unde- 
cided, irresolute. 

“IT can bear this no longer,” she said, at last. 
‘* Leave me; work all the harm you will. I deserve 
it, perhaps; and, if you hear that 1 have rashly per- 
ished, think of it as the culmination of your generous 
work. Go, go.” 

**T would save you,” he murmured. 

“ And in so saving me, seal my fate for wretched- 
ness and misery beyond words.” 

* Listen to me.” 


yet. I think he means to give me another trial. 
And I—the first cloud that I see upon the face of my 
beloved—the first look different from his dear, trust- 
ing glance, that moment I will tell him all, though I 
die in the effort. God be merciful to us both!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT, 


Miss Kine was dying; that was the “pulletin of 
the fourth day. Dying, and the great party to come 
off in a week. Mrs. Mallows scolded herself for 
thinking of the party atsuch atime. Miss King was 
widely known, and the news flew. Somewere sorry, 
but the many said, “‘ Ah! dying; poor thing!” and 
passed on. Her brother never surmised the truth, 
that her illness was owing to the treatment of Angus 
Walters. 

Angus Walters locked a miserable man—well he 
might. Everything had failed him— and he had put 
the cup of bitterness to his own lips. In his heart 
he knew that, if Tilly King died, he bad killed her as 
surely, as truly, as if he had shattered her fair frame 
with the bullet of the aseassin. Each day that he 
inquired about ber, Baron thought to himself, “ pocr 
fellow! what a blow it will be!” And it was a trial, 
the weight of which was almost insupportable. 
Thinking of her as she had stood, that Cay, dumb, 
passionless, but suffering, her beauty, ber value, her 
gentleness to him, had grown upon him, He began 
to realize what she had been to him, and to see the 
utter madness of his course. If ever there was a 
man who thoroughly despised bimeelf, that man 
Angus Walters. He hated the sight of his own 

ow; he wondered that God allowed him to live 
among men He heard that sad sentence, and it 
struck bim like a bolt from beaven: 

“Miss King was supposed to be dying.” 

Baron King did not come down that day, and An- 
gus could do nothing but suffer. At last his misery 
was insupportable, he could bear the cruel suspense 

no longer, but caught uphis hat, took fa carriage, 
and directed the driver to the house of Baron King,. 
For a long space before they reached the house, tan 
was thickly laid, so that all sound of wheels was 
muffled. He paid the coachman, and ran quickly up 
the steps. The onter door was ajar, the inner door 
locked; but a servant, who was stationed there con- 
stantly saw him through the side lights and let him 
in noiselessly. In the parlor Baron King was walk- 
ing back and forth. The moment he caught sight of 
Angus, he hurried tomeet him. His pale face flush- 
ed a little, 

** You have come in time,” he said, hurriedly; “in 
time—if you would see her once more before she 
dies.” 

*¢ She is not gone, then—she still lives?” murmur- 
ed Angus. 

‘* Yes; but there is no hope, poor little girl—no 
hope. My bright and beautiful sister, my queenly 
Matilda, is going surely duwn to the dark grave.” 

* And can I see her?” 

* You can see her,” hoarsely; ‘‘come up with me, 
She looked so pale—so saintly, I could not stuy and 
watch the change.” 

“Ts she so near as that?” with an awed whisper. 

* We fear 80; come—come.”” And speaking thus, 
he preceded the young man. 

Iuto a beautitul room he led him, where the sun 
was excluded, and the gloom was so deep that for a 
moment Angus could not distinguish objects. It was 
but for a moment, however—the gleam of the rich 
farniture showed him distinctly the beautifully- 
carved and curtained ted, on which the unfortunate 
girl was lying. She looked, in her stillness and se- 
renity, like a piece of white marble, sculptured into 
the finish and perfection of life. Her soft, rich brown 
hair lay back, as if it had been arranged by some 
tender hand, and swept the white pillow in masses 
of shining curls. Her eyes were half open, and look- 





**T caunot, I cannot. Go; get about your work, 
quickly. The sooner it is over the better.” 
** No, no, I will not harm you.” 


last; but I no longer feel myself secure. You will be 
my accuser sooner or later. It is better that I should 
think so.” 

He looked at her mournfully, yearningly. 

“I think she turned my heart to gall,’ he said, 


manner of constantly repeating her name, that her | bitterly. 


*“*T am sorry,” was the simple answer. ‘‘I am, 
also, very tired and weak.” 

**T will leave you, then; God forgive you.” 

‘* Amen.” 

He started at the sound of the word—it was so 
deep, so thrillingly spoken. 

** At present, 1 feel I could not harm you—my mood 


**I think—your husband—died that day, while I | may change.” 


“*1t will,” she said, calmly. 

* But how will you bear it?” 

**] shall not bear it; I tell you, I shall sink under 
it.” 

“ Once more—O! let me ask you—” 

“Mr. Sumpter—” 

He needed nothing more; voice. and look were 
enough. 

** Then I wish you a very good-evening.” 

He was deadly pale as he turned away. Only once 
more he spoke: 

“TIT would give my life—” And there he paused, 
bowed, turned irresolutely, and was gone. 

She stood there—or, walked like one, unconscious, 
to and fro. 

* He will see him—but O! not yet; God grant—not 





** God bless you for those words, if the mood should 


ed dreamy—her beautiful features were not sunken. 
At her side, fanning her now and then, sat Mrs. Let- 
tune, and Mrs. Mallows was busy about the pillows. 
The latter nodded, and the words, “ Mr. Waiters,” 
escaped her. Instantly there was a stir over all the 
beautiful face. 

** I do believe she hears,”’ whispered Mrs. Mallows; 
then stooping down, she said, in a low sa “ Tilly, 
darling, Angus is bere.” 

Instantly the whole face lightened, a soft flush 
brightened cheeks and throat— then the beautiful 
tinge died away, leaving the whiteness more ghastly 
than before. But the slender fingers moved, and 
these the wretched man dared to clasp, as he knelt 
down, anguished, at her bedside. Then he bent over 
and pressed one long, regretful kiss on the forehead, 
and whispered what no other ear heard, “ Forgive 
me.” Again the quick flush passed over face and 
throat. Then, when he essayed to move, the fingers 
held him in the soft, relaxed touch, and he was 
chained there, for once a willing captive. Mrs, Mal- 
lows nodded triumphantly to Baron, as she passed by. 

* Such things have saved life—don’t despair, yet. 

And the brother did not despair. 

Someway there seemed a presence in the room, a 
strange, impalpable presence-- not death. From 
that moment he took hope, and from that moment 
the patient began to rally. In that sick room Angus 
Walters’s self-abasement bkcame complete. From 
there he went to an appointment with Baron King, 
from which both men came out looking pale and 
anxious. At that moment young Mr. Lattimer was 
deep in a consultation with Mrs. Turner. She had 
sent for him to advise with her, and he was surprised 
to find her in tears, and wuch agitated. 
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“TI have heretofore put off the disposition of the 
property,” she said, ‘‘ and weakly allowed myself to 
falter in my duty. Suppose I had solemnly given a 
child away, promising never, during its lifetime and 
mine, to let our relationship be known. Suppose the 
man to whom I made that pledge dies? must I still 
hold myself to the performance of that promise?” 

“That lies with your conscience, mainly, I should 
say,” replied the young man. ‘In law it could hard- 


ly be binding, unless drawn upin legal terms and | 


sworn to; and even then, if there were pressing rea- 
sons why the relationship should be divulged, it 
might be cancelled.” 

* But suppose the child has never been aware of 
the facts? Suppose he has been brought up to con- 
sider himself the son of a gentleman of character and 
influence, do you think a great fortune would com- 
pensate him for—for—” her lips trembled; she could 
not go on. 

“Tf it isas I imagine, madam, he should be proud 
of you as a mother.” 

* O sir—what do you mean?” 

** You allude to your own son; am I mistaken?— 
pardon me, you are not well.” 

No, no,” she gasped, detaining him, ‘‘I am bet- 
ter; how did you knuw—how find out?” 

**T have found out nothing; but your question and 
your great anxiety led me to surmise how the case 
might be. Am I right?” 

“ You are right.” 

“ You son is living?” 

** Yes—but—but how will he bear to know, even 
with the blessing of a great fortune, that J am his 
mother—that his father’s history was infamous?” 

“Few know that, madam, very few; none remem- 
ber it.” 

“It would break my heart, if he disowned me, if 
he was ashamed of me—but how can I expect him to 
feel, with reference to his poor father?” 

*“Ifheisa man, he will never refer to it, in your 
presence, but take his goods thankfully.” 

“If it could only be arranged so that he need know 
nothing about his parentage,” mused Mrs. Turner. 
‘* If the money could be secretly conveyed to hiin—to 
spare bis feelings.” 

“That can hardly be—you ought not to wish it, 
nor he, A man’s father’s reputation has very little 
to do with his career now-a-days. In this case, the 
crime occurred nearly thirty years ago. It will not 
trouble him, I fancy. It would not me; I should be 
only too glad to find such a mother.” 

“Then I must acknowledge my son, and trust to 
you to manage the business.” 

You may trust me, Mrs. Turner.” 

“There is the name of my poor boy.” 

The lawyer took the card, read it with astonish- 
ment. 

“* Angus Walters;’ is it possible he is your son?” 

* Yes; I gave him away to save his good name. I 
have gone wherever he has gone, and loved and 
watched him all these years, sometimes with an an- 
guish no mother’s heart ought to knuw. He is very 
. proud—very much courted—very much flattered; 
how will he bear it?” 

“ As we)l as any man can bear a cool two million,” 
said the lawyer, dryly. 

* Not that, I mean; of course, he will be glad of 
that, and perhaps He needs it—but—l have been in 
unfortunate circumstances, and—” 

* And any one might be proud to call you mother; 
Ishould.’’? A deep flush suffused his cheeks. 

She smiled. ‘‘ Nor should I be averse to calling 
you my son,” she replied. And the understanding 
between them was complete from that moment. “ If 
you will explain this matter to Clystie,” added Mrs. 
Terner, “ it will be a great relief to me.” 

Not long after Clystie ran in with burning cheeks, 
and hid her tace in her mother’s bosom. 

“O mamma, ke is my brother—Angus Walters; 
why did you not trll me before?” 

Your half-brother, my dear.” 

*O, but you should have toll me; it was wrong, 
it was unkind to keep it trom me. Mother—and this 
was your secret—” 

“IT don’t wonder you upbraid me; I have been 
very weak from the first,” murmured the poor wo- 
mas; ‘ forgive me, Clystie?” 

** Don’t ask me to forgive you, dear; you don’t 
know half my waywardness. God has kept us both, 
dearest, through flerce trials. But it will be so 
strange to think of him as a brother.” 

**Do you love him as you ought not to, my poor 
Clystie?” 

* No, no,” cried the girl, with vehemence, “all 
that is past forever. But why did you give him 
away? how could you part with your child?” 

“It is a brief story, Clystie, a brief, sad story. I 
will tell you to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
HEIR TO TWO MILLIONS, 


‘* WHEN I was fifteen, dear, I was very pretty.” 

““O mother, you are pretty yet!’ said Clystie. 
“You don’t know how I have always worshipped 
your beauty, and what queer thougbts I used to 
have—but no matter for that; go on, mother.” 

** My father had ambitious views for me, and once 
introduced into our plain home a gentleman by the 
name of Waliers, about twice my age—perhaps a 
little more than that—singularly attractive; but to 
me, who was only a child, he seemed au old man. 
That mau loved mé, Clystie—I think he adore? me. 
He otfered himself to me, but I saucily laughed in 
his face. I did not know what 1 was refusing, but I 
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| had a young girl’s romantic notions, and would not 

listen to love from his lips. My father was very an- 
| gry. In vain he laid before me every inducement—a 
| voyage to England, money in plenty, houses and 
lands; I still langhed at him, and he grew more and 
, more fond. I believe, now, that I was foolish and 
| even wicked in slighting such affection. If so, I was 

sadly punished, God knows. Still I persisted in re- 
| jecting bim, and made my father so bitter towards 
me that if he had had any fortune he would, I am 
sure, have disinherited me. 

“At last Mr. Walters left us, but ever and anon 
came letters and visits. He had my portrait taken 
by the best artist in the country—he would have 
spent thousands upon me. How often I have 
thought of what he told me in one of his last visits: 
‘You will have great trouble, child, for, stubborn 
as you can be, you are fickle, and stontly as you hold 
out, your will is liké the broken flax.’ Alas, t have 
found it 80 more than a hundred times. 

“At length, a few days after my sixteenth birth- 
day, I married the man who disgraced me, both in 
his life and his death. I had two childrenin four 
years—a boy of three years, and a darling little girl, 
not yet a year old. As soon as Mr. Walters heard of 
my dreadful misfortune, he wrote to my father, who 
was on his death-bed, offering to take the boy and 
give him his own name. It was an anguished part- 
ing—a whole relinquishment. I suppose he thought 
that if he secured the child, and he should ask me to 
marry him again, I should be more willing.” 

“And did he ask you?” 

* Yes; and I still refused.” > 

“ But the girl, mother—did she die?” 

“No. You remember Lettice Mallows?” 

“Mother, what are you going to tell me?” gasped 
Clystie. 

** That she was also your half-sister.” 

*O, and she is dead,”’ wailed Clystie, “‘ and I never 
knew it!” 

“You could not have loved her much better, 
child.” 

“No,” said Clystie, mournfully; “I worshipped 
her. It seems as if we must have known each other 
by instinct. Well, it’s all like a dream to me.” 

“A very long and terrible dream,” sighed her 
mother. 

Mrs. Mallows and her daughter came in at that 
moment. 

** Miss King is better, and the party goes on,” said 
the former, triumphantly. 

“And after that, I suppose, the wedding will go 
on,” said Mrs. Tarner, smiling. 

Mrs. Lattune bit her lips, but her mother answered 
for her. ; 

* Yes, the wedding will go on, of course—a double 
wedding, perhaps, if Mies King hurries and gets well. 
She’s to marry Angus Walters, or was to. You know 
whom I mean.” 

**O yes.” And Mrs. Turner smiled faintly. 

‘*He’s a very fine fellow, we all think—a trifle 
proud, and perhaps more than a trifle vain, but then 
he is so handsome, of course we can excuse that. We 
had all given Tilly up, yesterday, when he came in, 
and from that moment the young lady commenced to 
get well. Fortunate for her; if she had lost her 
senses again, she would have parted with her beauti- 
ful hair. I had the scissors all ready to sever it. 
Poor Angus, 1 suppose he’s half beside himself with 
joy.” 

* Poor Angus” had spent the night at home, and 
half the morning, in bitter penitence. 

** Baron knows all, now,” he murmured; ‘it re- 
mains to be seen whether he can remedy aftairs so 
that | can act with honor. I must find some push- 
ing business, and redeem myself; then I must send 
away my servants, sell the two houses, pay what I 
can, and wait—unless Miss King absolutely retuses 
to marry a poor man. There’s aring, and a dun, I 
suppose,” he muttered, impatiently. ‘‘Show him 
up,” he continued, as the servant brought in a card. 
“An arrest, [ suppose, or some devil of # lawsuit.” 

Another moment, and Mr. Luttimer sat in his 
library. 

**] suppose 1 may congratulate you, Mr. Walters,” 
he said. 

‘On what, pray?” queried Angus, tartly. 

** Your fortune, if you are willing to accept it.” 

“Accept it—my fortune! 1 really don’t understand 
you,” growing anxious. 

. “Did it ever strike you that Mrs. Turner was 
rather affectionately disposed towards yourselt?” 
asked the lawyer, in all earnestness. 

The young man laughed. 

** She has relented, perhaps; but it is too late.” 

** Too late for what?” 

‘““ Why, a fellow cannot marry two women very 
well, in this country.” 

“No,” said the lawyer, instantly comprehending; 
** particularly if one of them is his—ngcther.” 

Young Walters started violently, pushing his chair 
back. 

** Do you come here to insult me, sir?” hotly. 

‘*If you consider the possession of two millions an 
insult—why, perhaps so.” 

“Two miilions—Mrs. Turner my mother! I am 
bewildered; show me the proofs—the proofs,” he 
cried, eagerly. 

** First let me tell you the circumstances that have 
been entrusted to me for your hearing.” 

Angus sat still—neither moved nor scarcely breath- 
ed, till the story was all told. Then he was speech- 
less for some moments. 

“It has stunned me for a while—I am blind and 
deaf,” he muttered. ‘ Mrs. Turner my mother, and 
—great Heaven! Clystie is then my sister?” 





“ Your half. sister.” 

He bowed his head upon his hands, and sat there 

utterly overcome. 

“Why did she allow me to remain in ignorance of 
| these facts?” he asked. ‘It was cowardly; it might 
!have been ”—he struck the table—“‘I dare not 

think!” 
| “Sbe had given you away; her anxiety for your 
' good name led to all this secrecy; but she is, with all 
her indecision, a noble woman—there is no guilt at- 
tached to her, and it is nearly thirty years since— 
your father died.” 

Angus winced. 

**T have often said,” he murmured, “ that if I were 
only sure that no stain rested on my name, I would 
honor the poorest and most ignorant of parents.” 

“‘ Mrs. Turner is neither poor nor ignorant.” 

‘* No; she has always seemed much above her sta- 
tion—but my mother! I cannot realize it, though 
many things before mysterious seem no longer dark 
to me.” 

** Once acknowledged as her son, you heir two mil- 
lions,’’ said the lawyer, quietly. 

“Two millions! I am arich man; hurrah! 
me go and embrace my mother.”’ 

“Had you not better begin by embracing your 
brother?” 

“* What!” 

** That is to be,” I should have added. 

“Is it possible?”—he crimsoned—“ and did you 
know—has—Clystie told you?” 

* Clystie has told me that you once professed to 
love her.” 

“And she—she thinks me a wretch?” 

“Not now,” he answered, smiling. ‘‘ You were 
ignorant of the relationship. Uuder the circum- 
stances, any man might have done the same. Of 
course it was an honorable love.’’ 

Angus winced, 

* Great Heaven!” he exclaimed; “ my case is un- 
paralleled. I have proposed to my own sister, my 
half sister, and my own mother! Once, if you will 
believe me, I asked Lettice Mallows to marry me. 
And not long ago I learned that Lettice was the 
daughter of—of Mrs. Turner. Untortunate dog that 
Iam! What has saved me from utter ruin? But I 
trust in God I have repented. I have had lessons 
enough. I don’t deserve my good fortnne; for, don’t 
you see?—I breathe freely again—1l can pay my debts 
and recover my lost ground. I don’t deserve it, 
indeed !”’ 

“Of course you don’t. We seldom have our de- 
serts in this world; but you’ve got it, so be thankful. 
Should you like to call on—” 

‘* My mother,” said young Walters, quickly, flush- 
ing red, as he rose. ‘ Yes, the sooner it’s over the 
better. But see here, Lattimer—how about the 
name? Must I take the name of—of that man?” 

‘No occasion in the world; we can manage that 
little matter to your satisfaction.” 

‘And you say my mother might have kept this 
money from me, if she had chosen?” 

** Certainly she might. Sbe had given you away, 
and signed the document; if she had chosen to keep 
the two millions, nobody could have gainsayed her 
right.” 

“And after my supercilious treatment—after all I 
have made her suffer, she would have been justified. 
Lattimer, 1 think it will cost no struggle to love her.” 

‘*f should think not, indeed,” said the lawyer, 
gravely. 

“ Well, we'll go, now.” And after exchanging one 
hat for another, three times, in his excitement, he at 
last fitted the right one to his head, and the two 
went out, leaving a message with the housekeeper. 

“Something have happened to the young man 
that’s set him ap, I guess,” soliloquized the worthy 
Mrs. Marley, as he went out. ‘* Mercy on us, but he 
did squeeze my hand so! ‘ Order what you like, my 
dear Mrs. Marley,’ says he. ‘Get up a good dinner, 
as I may have company.’ And once morel think we 
may venture on veal-cutlets, which the butcher he do 
look so black when I orders anything that I may well! 
tremble. Wouldn’t it be strange, indeed, if our 
young man have had a fortune left him, and a rejaic- 
ing we would have, my dear, as is not often seen. Or 
it may be as his young lady is better is what ails him, 
to be sure. I think I'll make a plam-pudding, which 
with wine-sauce his favorite used to be. Dear Suz, 
when he were a boy how he did love pham-puddin’ to 
be sure. Me, which was like his mother— poof lad, 
he don’t know what it is to have one—used to give 
him the third slice and unbutton his dear little jacket, 
blue and brass buttons, which is out of fashion now 
for boys of his age, and his hair combed straight af- 
ter we cut off the curls and reaching to his eyebrows; 
so very curious to what the fashions is now, my dear. 
And Mr. Walters, poor soul, that careless that he 
would a let him dig his grave with his teeth, which 
some children does afore they’re five, to be sure. 
Well, well, 1’°ll go and order the dinner, and some- 
thing comfortin’ to myself which is getting old, and 
pleuty of chances have I hadif I could but forgutten 
my poor, dear Marley.’’ 


Let 


CHAPTER XxX. 
“ NOTHING THAT YOU COULD DO OR SAY WOULD 
ESTRANGE ME, MY LOVE.” 

THE reconciliation was effected. Young Walters 
had walked straight ap to Mrs. Turner, and beld his 
hands out-—both of them; and she, like a sensible 
woman, neither fainted, nor fell upon his neck, but 
| kept his hands in hers, and smiled with the tears in 
| her soft blue eyes. It ended with his kissing her, 
gently, on the cheek and forehead, and whispering: 





| “Tam hardly worthy to be called your son.” 

| They were alone. They sat and talked together, 

| quietly, of the past, the present, the future—of debt 
and its horrors—of money and its blessings; and 

' young Walters went away from there to the Kings,a 


| new man. 
| 


The next day the party was to come off, and as 
Papa Mallows considered that it was the last he 
should give his daughter in his own house, it was to 
; be an entertainment of unparalleled splendor. The 
| garden was to be lighted with colored lanterns; sev- 
eral partitions had been removed, to make the large 
rooms even more spacious. Mrs. Lattune had never 
looked more brilliant or more beautiful. She seemed 
to have thrown off all care, and moved among her 
guests like asplendid planet among lesser stars. Her 
dress was a white lace sprinkled with silver, and it 
blazed sometimes as though it had been embroidered 
with diamonds. The party was atits height, when 
some one came forward—a Mrs. Lowe, a late arriva', 

“IT am sure you will pardon me, my dear, for 
bringing a friend of mine with me, when you know 
who it is.” 

“You are welcome to bring auy friend, Mrs. Lowe 
—you know you are privileged.” 

“O, thank you! Then I may introduce Mr. Sump- 
ter, of Barbadoes, who—” 

“No, no,” cried the other, in a low voice, lifting 
her hand to her forehead; ‘* no—I cannot see him.” 

“Are you ill, my dear?” 

‘“‘ Yes, suddenly—a pain—my head!’ And she 
turned from the company, Mrs. Lowe following her. 

“Never mind me, my dear Mrs. Lowe,’’ she whis- 
pered, sinking into a recess that was unoccupied. 
** Don’t leave your friend; I shall be better soon.” 

“ Let me bathe your head—let me do something 
for you,” said Mrs. Lowe, quite scared at the ghastli- 
ness of the face before her. 

** No—only leave me; I shall be better alone.” 

* But I dare not leave you; you will faint.” 

“1 only want time to think,” cried Mrs. Lattune, 
imploringly; “give me time. Stop; say to Mr 
Sumpter that it would awaken such sad recollections, 
if you please, that I would rather meet him to-mor- 
row, alone. Will you say this?’’ 

‘Most certainly I wiil,’? said Mrs. Lowe, much 
surprised. 

“And, if he would be kind enough not to see me— 
not to take pains, I mean—if—if— O! do you not 
understand ?”’ 

“That you don’t care to meet him; certainly I do, 
my dear; and if it gives you so much pain, I would 
be the last one in the world t» insist uponit. He 
woul. quite suffer, if he knew that he intruded.” 

“Ono, not that—I am sure you will not convey 
that meaning to him. But I am making a great deal 
out of nothing,” she added, rising, smiling faintly. 
“Pray don’t let him know how very foolish [ have 
been. Perhaps, after all, I may see him to-night— 
only not now.” 

“Ah! you are looking more like yourself. Do you 
know you quite frightened me, a few moments ago? 
I didn’t know what terrible offence I had committed, 
My dear Mrs. Lattune, I hope I never shall distr ss 
you so again.” 

‘*T am better now,” she answered, “and must go 
back. Pray excuse me to Mr. Sumpter, as I know 
you can, gracefully.” 

The music and the crowd went on—gay, glittering 
dresses, bright, beautiful faces, musical laughter—the 
voice of song, distant but sweet, blending in with the 
steady hum of conversation. How delightfully 
pleasant it was to watch the mingling of the radiant 
company, to see for once either the perfect abandon- 
ment to happivess, or a simulated gayety that was its 
exact counterieit! 

Baron King had drawn the arm of his engaged 
wite through bis arm, and as she looked up at his no- 
ble countenance, the thought, ‘* How could I lose 
him now?” went through her soul with a thrill of 
anguish. 

‘* Very successful,” he whispered, looking down in- 
to her lovely, anxious eyes; ‘* but we do not care fur 
these noisy affairs, do we, Daisy, darling?” 

She shook ker head. 

* We will never give one of these fashionatle routs, 
if you say so, dearest; a pleasant little gathering of 
our friends, that is all.” 

“That is all,”? murmured his companion, as she 
cast a stealthy glance around, fearing to meet one 
face, the recollection of which had become dreadful 
to her. 

Young Walters met them, radiant. 

“You are indebted to Tilly for this fiying visit,” he 
said, laughing. “‘ She would have n.e come, See, 
she thrust this upon me at the last moment;” and 
he flourished an embroidered handkerchief, that 
made the air quite redolent of sweets. ‘I fancy you 
will know it, Mrs. Lattune. She said it was a gift 
from you. See, King, there is some of her pretty 
handiwork. Do you confess to that, madam?” And 
he held up acorner, embrvidered thus, in delicate 
lettering: ‘‘ From Daisy to Tilly.” 

** You remember it, don’t yon?” 

** Of course,” she said, faintly. 
night?” 

“Jolly, thank you. She wanted to come, but the 
poor little thing can’t stand alone yet; fancy her 
here! I had to lead her from her chair to the sofa. 
Mother is not here, I suppose?” glancing round. 

‘She would not come; and Clystie says she shall 
never go to parties, you know.” 

“Says so, but wait a while; wait till I bring her 
out. Well, you see’’- (in a lower voice) -* society 
doesn’t cut me, does it? And hang it, I shouldn’t 
care much if it did, so long as T:lly loves me! Glorious 


** How is Tilly to- 
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girl, that sister of yours, King—she’s made a new 


man of me! Bless her, I’m not worthy of her! Mrs. 
Baron, look—she’s fainting!” 

+ No, I am better,” gasped the pale creature, turn- 
ing her eyes with difficulty from a face whose glance 
was like that of a basilisk to her, and which had sud- 
denly disappeared. ‘ O, I wish it was all over, Iam 
s0 weary!” 

«* J can well believe it,” said Baron, looking at her 
pale face. ‘ You have been in a fever of excitement 
for weeks; it’s enough to kill a healthy person, let 
alone a delicate woman like you. Come into the con- 
servatory; there was not a soul there a moment ago.” 

«© Baron, I feel a deathly faintness at my heart; I 
am going to lose your love!” 

““My Daisy—my beautiful Daisy, my darling, my 
soul—not till I lose you, will you lose my love—and 
then only till we meet where we may love forever! 
Why do you constantly have such gloomy forebod- 
ings?” 

** Because "—she hesitated—‘“‘ perhaps I may tell 
you to-night. Then you will cast me off.” 

“ Daisy, what am I to think of these strange, dark 
hints? Nothing you could door say would estrange 
me, my love--nothing !” 

She gave a low cry, and laid her eyes for a moment 
on her hands clasped over his arm. When she raised 
her head, her hands were wet with tears. They had 
gained the conservatory, which seemed to be empty. 

“ Here is the quiet we both need,” he said, as they 
moved through the tall plants, and drooping lilies, 
and walls of sweets, and banks of fragrant tints, and 
reaches of soft, star-lighted ferns, and mosses, and 
flowers, extended before them, while over all a white 
glimmer of moonlight came through, and laid in 
quivering lines along the tender blooms. 

Up and down they walked, now pausing to see the 
effect of the moonlight, now listening to the far-off 
music, refined by distance into an ethereal sweetness. 

«« We are staying too long,” at last she said, waking 
out of her dangerous security; ‘‘ they will miss me;” 
and, turning, she met, face to face, the West Indian, 
Sumpter. 

There was a dark sneer upon his lip, a fire that 
seemed compounded of malice, envy, and all un- 
charitableness, in his eyes. The woman stopped 
short, recoiled, and clasped Baron’s arm, as if she 
would never leave it. The latter was about to speak, 
when the man who seemed to have eyes only for his 
companion, asked, bluntly: 

** Did you receive my note?” 

“Yes, yes. Move out of the path, sir; let us pass!” 
She was trembling violently; her face was almost 
convulsed. 

‘My darling, what does this man wish?” asked 
Baron, passing bis arm about her waist. 

* Your darling,” sneered the man; “ what do you 
take her for? Daisy Lattune, the woman you loved, 
Mr. King, has been dead these twelve months—and 
by this time she is dust; ask her.” 

A piteous shriek sounded—a cry so wild, so appall- 
ing, that people crowded together in terror, asking 
each other who it could be. One little group saw 
Baron King coming out of the conservatory, bearing 
a seemingly dead woman in his arms; some said it 
was Daisy. The confusion increased; the rumor ran 
that Mrs. Lattune had been assassinated by a crazy 
West Indian; women ran hither and thither, fearing 
tor their lives; there was a universal rush for the 
cloak-room ; the supper-tables were deserted by all 
but a few; pallid and trembling the guests explained 
each his or her own version of the story. Baron King 
was the calmest person there. He laid his charge 
upon a lounge, sent a servant to find Mrs. Mallows, 
then hurried back into the conservatory, which was 
deserted save by one dark figure. 

‘* Now, sir, for proof of what you have asserted; 
and, if 1 find you guilty of a le, I’ll shoot you.” 

** You will find me no coward, sir,” said the young 
man, “nor yet unarmed, What I have stated, I can 
prove. Mrs. Lattune died; Miss Lettice Mallows as- 
sumed her name and position, for some reasons best 
known to herself. She could easily do that—there 
was but one distinguishing mark between them, a 
mole on the temple of Miss Lettice. I was at first 
imposed upon, and yet the ear of love is jealous and 
suspicious. I loved this girl, and she had dismissed 
me. I took charge of her, supposing her to be Mrs. 
Lattune, till we arrived in England. She did not 
appear during the voyage, unless muffled up—but 
sometimes the voice seemed strangely altered. But 
suspicion did not occur to me till I reached London. 
There, by the merest accident, I heard that my 
charge was boarding at the house of a celebrated 
surgeon for several weeks, and there I learned, also, 
no matter how, that the mole that had disfigured her 
beauty, was extracted, so that no traces were left.” 

“My God! can this be so!” cried Baron King, and 
then he added, in a lower voice, ‘“‘ My poor darling!” 

‘* Well, young man,’’ he said, after a pause, “* your 
vindictiveness is satisfied, I hope; you have succeed- 
ed in rendering two persons miserably unhappy. But 
you have unmasked a shocking deceiver, laid bare a 
horrible plot. What am I to pay you for your 
information?” 

Young Sumpter grew white to ghastliness; he 
could not speak for the anger that choked him. 

‘* When people turn informers,” continued Baron 
King, coolly, ‘they generally expect to gain a re- 
ward. How much shall I give you?” 

“‘T want neither money nor insults,” said the other, 
in a sulky, angry tone. “I have enough cf the 
former, and can avenge myself for the latter like a 
true gentleman—so look out.”’ 

“TI am not afraid of you, sir,” returned Baron 
King; “ you can go your way, only I warn you not to 


intrude your presence upon me again, anywhere, for 
any purpose. [ have not yet decided to believe you, 
and even should I do 80, it might make no difference 
in my purposes.” 

The young man moved off, crestfallen, and joined 
his friend, Mrs, Lowe, who had not the most distant 
idea of what he had been doing. Though she ques- 
tioned him eagerly as to the cause of the commotion, 
he very wisely told her nothing. The party had 
broken up unceremoniously; the servants bawled at 
the door for the different carriages; the women hud- 
dled together, talking in whispers; all kinds of 
rumors were in circulation. Nothing was certain, 
however, but that something had happened that had 
struck Mrs. Lattune mortally ill; but what the 
something was, nobody seemed to know, as Mrs, 
Mallows was nowhere to be seen. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
“HAVE I NOT SUFFERED?” 


Mrs. MALLOwS was in attendance on Letty, half 
stupefied by the first conscious words of the girl: 

** Curse me and let me die; I have brought disgrace 
upon you all. lam not your Daisy,mamma, Daisy 
is in Barbadoes—dead.” 

** How could you do this dreadful thing?” groaned 
Mrs. Mallows. 

** Tt was a delirium first. I fancied myself Daisy, 
really Daisy, tor hours together. We had a new doc- 
tor—towards the last, new nurses; everybody was ill, 
and when I came partly out of my strange halluci- 
nation, it was days before I really comprehended 
that she and not I was gone, and I left. Then, in 
my weakness, I thought it would never be known if 
I personated Daisy; that I was sure of a heartier 
welcome, as the real daughter of the house. It was 
wicked, impious, almost fiendish—but O my God! 
have [ not suffered? My heart has ached at the very 
sound of the name you called me, and nothing would 
have kept my courage up, if it had not been for the 
idolatrous love 1 bore for—for him—for the man to 
whom, under a false name, I am engaged to be 
married.”’ 

** This is a fearful story, my poor child,” said Mrs. 
Mallows, wiping her eyes. ‘I can scarcely credit it 
now, or believe you are not my poor Daisy. Where 
is the mark of the mole?” 

“Taken away, mamma—forgive me, I ought not to 
call you by that name.”’ 

** You may, my poor child, if it gives you any 
pleasure. I cannot forget that you were my poor 
Daisy’s playmate.” 

**] went to a celebrated surgeon in London, and 
the mark was removed. It was easy, then, to sim- 
ulate my poor sister—but O, what agony have I not 
endured! Still, I did not think of detection, till, two 
months ago, I received a letter from a young man to 
whom I had refused my hand. From that time till 
this, I have been in mortal terror. Several times I 
have been on the point of confessing—but—but it 
was so hard to give Baron up. Let me go from here 
—I cannot bear the sight of your kind tace—let me 
go to my own mother, who will take her poor dis- 
graced child home to die! Indeed, I cannot live, 
with this weight of guilt upon me.” 

Mrs. Mallows walked the floor, deep in anxious 
thought. She had never before been brought into 
rude contact with the opinion of the world, and she 
dreaded it. She felt keenly, too, the consciousness 
that she had been so deceived—that her penetration 
had been so pitiably at fault; and yet, such was the 
tenderness of her nature, such the kindness of her 
heart, that she was meditating, even now, how she 
should keep this dreadful revelation secret. If only 
she and Baron King knew it—if only the old father, 
who took it more calmly than she expected, were all 
—why, there would be no gossip. The trouble at 
the party would all be forgotten in time; many a sim- 
ple tainting turn had caused as much disturbance. 
But that West-Indian tirebrand, irritated, disap- 
pointed and jealous, how was he to be bribed to 
hold his tongue? 

Straightway she put on her bonnet and hurried to 
her friend, Mrs. Lowe, to find that young Sumpter 
had left that very morning for home—and, better 
than all, to learn that Mrs. Lowe herself knew noth- 
ing about it. 

As for Baron King, he shut himself up for a time, 
promising himself an unlimited season of misery. 
He vowed to himself that he could never again think 
of loving one who had yroved herself so weak and 
wicked, and ended by kissing her picture, pasgion- 
ately. To be sure, it was a farewell kiss, as he said 
—he should never kiss it again, and thereapon kiss- 
ing it over and over. One day there came a little 
note: 


**Mr. KING—DEAR FRIEND:—Mamma Mallows 
will not give me up, after all my sad deception. [ 
do not deserve this great kindness, and it almost kills 
me. I write this to say that you are released from 
all ties to me—only do not think too hardly of me. 
If you knew all, perhaps you would excuse me, jast 
a little. Weare all going away—Papa Mallows has 
long wished to visit England and the continent—and 
as 1 probably shall never see you again, I write to 
bid you farewell. Mamma Turner also goes with us, 
taking Clystie, who will study abroad two or three 
years. Good-by, my tried, dearest friend. Try to 
think the best of me; be very sure that I am hum- 
bied to the dust for my sin—that I shall never dare 
lift my head again—that I am thoroughly penitent. 

“Ever and ever your friend and well-wisher, 





** LETTICE.” 


Baron King kissed the letter, and then went dis- 
contentedly about his duties, 

Mr, and Mrs. Mallows, with Mrs. Turner, Clystie 
and Lettice, took passage on board a Cunard steamer 
& week afterwards, Lettice was very pale; there 
were purple circles about her beautiful eyes, and a 
weary and exhausted manner gave evidence of the 
dreadful ordeal she had gone through with. She 
stood sadly leaning against the side of the vessel, 
watching the.lessening shore, a tear or two uncon- 
sciously rolling over her pale cheeks. The two 
mothers were below, superintending affairs in the 
state-room, and Mr. Mallows was smoking at the 
end of the deck. Suddenly, softly, a hand was laid 
on Letty’s little gloved hand. She looked up, and a 
low cry trembled on her lips, for there, close beside 
her, was the noble face of Baron King. 

“At the very last, I could not bear it,” he said. 
“Ah, Letty, it’s no use fighting against this love, for 
it is you I love, my poor darling. Should I make 
myself wretched all my life, tor one mistake, repent- 
ed of?” he added, tenderly. ‘ Letty, may I still 
call you my darling?” 

**O Baron, I do not deserve it. 
great gift—I dare not.” 

“You need not; let me be the recipient of the gift 
of your love. We will forget all the past as utterly 
as if it had never happened. Your brain, your judg- 
ment, your will, were weakened by disease and sor- 
row. I have heard of such cases, and I do not feel 
defrauded, my darling. Daisy, if she looks down 
upon us, rejoices in our happiness. I have learned 
to love you, and I cannot do without you.” 

‘IT dare not say,” she murmured. 

‘*But I dare. I cannot give up life-long happiness 
because a fault confessed and repented of has for a 
time shocked my confidence. Don’t tremble so, 
darling; I have suffered and conquered. You have 
made restitution; what more can I ask? You are 
better for the trial, and so am JI. I havea friend on 
board—a clergyman.” 

Lettice trembled, both with dismay, and a thrill of 
pleasure such as she had never felt before. After 
she had given up all hope of love and happiness, thus 
to be approached by the man she loved, as good men 
even are seldom loved, was almost more than she 
could bring herself to realize. Here, then, her suf- 
ferings ended, but not her humiliation; that seemed 
but begun. 

That evening, in the handsome saloon of the state- 
ly steamer, the ceremony was performed that made 
Lettice Mallows the wife of Baron King—the great- 
est trial of her life, over—looked back upon with loath- 
ing and trembling—but never, in all the time to 
come, to be mentioned, or even so much as hinted at, 
by her generous husband. 

Angus Walters was married while they were 
abroad, and still remained at the house of Baron 
King. Young Latimer plodded patiently at his pro- 
fession, waiting for the return of Clystie, who came 
back a beautiful and polished woman, ready for her 
king. The old troubles were rarely alluded to, and 


I cannot take this 


immortality. She was received everywhere with 
welcomes and kind words, and is to-day a favorite in 
the best circles of the city in which she has taken up 
her residence. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
A LEAF. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 


THE first time I saw Thornton Kirk, I looked upon 
him as a quiet, middle-aged man; reticent, and in- 
clined to moroseness, perhaps, but one in whom I 
had no interest whatever. 

He was the principal of a classical school, about a 
stone’s throw from my father’s door, and of course 
quite engrossed with his onerous duties. I was 
housekeeper, daughter and companion to my father, 
and quite as much taken up with my daily cares as 
the still man who passed and repassed our gate, 
morning, noon and night, was with bis. 

I can hardly believe it myself, but had I heard, any 
morning, that Mr. Thornton Kirk was dead, that he 
had met with some sudden shock which had hurried 
him out of the world, I should only have said, ‘* How 
sad!” aud gone on steadily with my work, without 


at first, not when I knew him— Heaven help me!—as 
I came to know him afterwards. 

He had opened his school in the spring, and when 
fall came on, and the evenings began to grow longer, 
he used to drop in to talk with my father upon all 
sorts of learned subjects, which I neither understood 
nor cared to understand, while I sat quietly by with 
my sewing; and at last, his occasional calls grew to 
be nightly ones, until my father would as soon have 
expected to see me missing from my accustomed 
place, as to have seen eight o’clock arrive without 
bringing our—to him, at least— pleasant neighbor. 

“A wonderful man, this Mr Kirk,” my father said 
to me, as we sat momentarily expecting his footsteps 
upon the porch, one evening. 

“Is he?” { answered, quietly. 
enjoy his visits.” 

“He must bave studied hard all his life, and such 
a memory as he has! I wonder why he has never 
married.” 

“A queer wonder, I should think, when he is such 
astern, harsh man. One would be afraid to love 
him, lest he should wither one with a look,” I an- 


“T am glad you 





swered, laughing. 





It seemed so ridiculous to think of any woman’s 
smiling into his eyes, and to imagine him in the 
character of a lover. 

**You don’t know him, then; that is all,” my 

father answered, shortly. 

He was irritated to have his favorite so misunder- 

stood, as he called it. 

In a few moments Mr. Kirk entered; but we were 

no sooner settled for the evening, than a call came 

for my father, who was a physician, to visit a patient 

a mile away. 

I thought, of course, that our visitor would go 
home; but my father urged him so to remain, saying 
he would be back inside of an hour, that he consent- 
ed, and we were left alone. 

1 was never so thoroughly embarrassed, and, I 
believe, frightened, in my life, as I was to think of 
that man’s being on my hands for an hour. I would 
sooner have faced a tempest. We had never passed 
a dozon words, aside from the usual courtesies of the 
day, and it was too absurd to think of my attempting 
to entertain such a walking dictionary as he was. I 
could have cried, but I must not, or I could have 
laughed, which I dared not. 


Clystie, by her heroic conduct, had earned a kind of 


80 much as one regretful sigh in my heart. That was + 


At any rate, I cared nothing for his opinion, which 


was a blessed comfort to me then; so 1 broke the ice 


by saying: 

‘“*T am afraid you will have a dull time of it, Mr. 
Kirk, for lam as stupid as an owl upon all your 
‘ ologies ’ and scientitic researches; but I can tell you 
how to make bread, or knit stockings, or to sweep, 


or anything in that line, if you like.” 


“And I can read to you Aurora Leigh, if you like,” 
he said, with an amused look upon his face, ‘ 80 
don’t be sorry I remained.” 

My face flushed. He had read my discomfiture, 
then. 

“ Not if you will read what I like so much,” I said; 
“but Iam afraid you do it to please me, and not 
yourself.” 

** What pleases you will please me; and besides, if 
1 can, I want to convince you that I am not a bear 
who eats people, however bearish I may seem.” 

I laughed heartily. 

**In truth, I have taken you for one,” I answered; 
“but I give you my hand to think differently after 
this.’’ 

Such a startled, earnest look as came into his eyes 
then! It made me tremble, it was so intense and 
searching. 

“Tf you will, with your hand, promise to be my 
friend, my true, never-failing friend, which is what 
I need more than you can dream of. I take it more 
gladly than I ever took a woman’s hand before,” he 
said, solemnly. 

With that look in his eyes, though it half fright- 
ened me, I could not resist. 

“I promise,” I answered, faintly; “ but you will 
tire of me when you know me better.” 

1 have been studying you for six months,” he an- 
swered, as he crushed my hand in his. 

That night was the beginning of the new life with 
me, and I soon found that he was quite as well versed 
in the literature which a woman likes as in the more 
abstruse subjects which men delight in. He was, 
from the moment our hands crossed, my friend and 
helper, in the truest, deepest sense of the word; and 
I meant to be the same to him. I tried to keep it 
before my eyes that I was to be his womanly friend, 
nothing more; that I was to stand by him always. 
And I remember of vaguely wishing that some dis- 
grace might come upon him, that I might prove my 
sincerity by still keeping to my vow; but, by-and- 
by, something came into my heart for him which 
changed me wholly; and because I fought against it 
with desperate energy, it held me with a closer grasp. 
I knew then that I loved him. I knew then that, 
whatever his soul might answer, minz had found ite 
manna, its bread of earthly life; and whether in 
heaven or hell, I prayed God as I had never dared 
pray before, that I might be. with him always. It 
seemed to me that it would be bliss enough to feel 
that [ was beside him; and if I had been sure that 
he would never have loved me, I could yet have been 
content, had I been equally certain that no cther 
would touch his lips with a kiss of love. I think I 
could have killed that one who should dare to come 
between us; and the fear that I had a rival—for 
what did I know of his life?—was my torment, cay 
and night. 

He was so height upon height above me, that I 
was sure as death that he would never stoop to 
lift me up beside him; but with an insane hope that 
I might overtake him, I, too, with my wowan’s 
brain, began to climb the dizzy mountain upon 
which he stood. 

I pursued the studies which I knew he liked best, 
and with such energy that I was surprised at myself. 
A woman does not know what slie is capable of do- 
ing until her heart wakes to love, and then, tire is 
not too much for her to walk through, if, in so do- 
ing, she may reach the heaven which—at least in 
her imagination—lies beyond. 

In the meantime, days, weeks and months went 
by, and our lives outwardly were unchanged. I 
would not have had him know, for a thousand worlds, 
what was in my heart; I should have felt disgraced 
forever; and he seemingly did not. He was kind, 
thoughtful and attentive, but nothing more; though 
sometimes when our eyes met, there was a look in 
his which thrilled me through an through. 

Of his early life or family I knew nothing; and I 
would not have asked to have saved my soul. And 
it was by the merest accident that I heard, one 
morning in early September, that he had been tele- 





graphed for by some one in the West. 
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“ Ifit should be his intended wife!” I sald. ‘And 
without giving myself time to think further, I hur- 
ried on my things, and went out to accompany my 
father on bis round of morning visits. I was afraid 
to see him, lest I could not keep a strong hand upon 
my heart. 

When I returned, I found that he had left this 
note for me, scrawled upon a piece of newspaper : 


“*T cannot wait to see you, but if I send for you, do 
not fail me.”’ 


Whatever it meant, I had nothing to do but to 
wait; and that I did, trying to keep my nerves steady 
for whatever was ahead. 

In a week, this telegram came: 


** Tf you are not afraid, I want you. Come.” Then 
the directions where and how to find him, 


“1 am not afraid, and am coming,” I answered. 


To my surprise, my father did not object to my 
journey, but seemed to hurry me off, though he 
would not open his lips about Mr. Kirk. 

The distance was only five hundred miles, but it 
seemed interminable; and when at last I stood upon 
the asylum steps where he had directed me to meet 
him, I was too full of anxious fear to think of any- 
thing eave my desire to see him, and know that he 
was safe. 

The servant took me into the parlor, and he was 
sent for. He answered the summons in a moment; 
and though his face looked white and worn, the 
thankful look in his eyer, as he saw me, quite repaid 
me for coming. 

‘IT shall never forget this,” he said, as his hands 
closed over mine. “ Come with me.” 

He led the way through a number of dim corridors, 
and up long flights of stairs, until he came to a closed 
door in a sick ward, before which he stopped. 

‘If you love me, as I pray God you do, be strong 
now,” he said. And we entered. 

There was a bed in the room, and fastened upon it 
lay a beautiful girl, her eyes wild and maniacal, so 
like, and yet so unlike, the man beside me, that I 
started back in surprise. 

“This is my child, who has been motherless, and 
here, for ten years. A week ago, they thought she 
would die,” he said, huskily. 

.“Your child! O, why did you not tell me?’ I 
cried, dropping upon my knees beside her, and kiss- 
ing the wild lips a hundred times. ‘She shall not 
stay here anuther day. O, thank God, I can help 
you at last!” 

A week afterwards we started for home, taking the 
poor girl with us; and as soon as we arrived, I found 
that my father had expected us to bring her, and had 
caused a room to be fitted up expressly for her home. 
Thornton Kirk had told him all his circumstances, 
but only upon the condition that it should be kept 
from me. He was afraid to risk it until necessity 
compelled him to. 

We have been married many happy years now; 
and though our daughter still is, and always will be, 
insane, she is quite harmless, and a great comfort to 
us all, 


_— 





{From ¢' Once a Week.**}* 
WEST-HIGHLAND SMUGGLERS. 


THE West-Highland traffic in mountain dew, or 
moonlight, as the contraband spirit was termed, in 
distinction to the daylight, or parliament whiskey, 
that paid duty to government, received a consider- 
able impulse on the suppression of the famous rebel- 
fion in °45. The rugged sea-board of Argyleshire, 
with its innumerable lochs and creeks, affurded un- 
usval facilities to the smugglers, who, in the exercise 
of their new calling, were enabled to keep up that 
peculiar training for that particular end which re- 
ceived its quietus in the year 1745. 

Of all the Argyleshire smugglers at this period, 
there were none more daring and successful than 
those of Saddell and Skipness, on the eastern coast 
of Cantire. They had arun from there to Clachan 
on the western coust, to which place was brought the 
whiskey that was smuggled from Islay and the 
southern Hebrides, and from thence conveyed in 
creels, on the backs of horses, across the hills to Skip- 
ness—a rough road of about twelve miles. From 
Skipness, at the entrance of Loch Fyne, there were 
ready means of conveying the spirit to a profitable 
market, and it is said that the Island of Bute was the 
favored place tor the temporary consignment of the 
contraband whiskey. I have been told that even in 
the first ten years of the present century, this trans- 
portation of smuggled whiskey from Clachan to 
Skipness was so vigorously managed that it was an 
impossibility for the small force of preventive men to 
check it. The smugglers were all well armed and 
mounted, and went in bands of from twenty to forty 
in number. Each man hada keg of whiskey slung 
on either side his saddle; and woe be to those who 
endeavored to stop them in their two hours’ ride 
across the hills, and glens, and peat bogs that had to 
be crossed ere they drew bridle at Skipness, near to 
that massive fortress on which the Danish invaders 
looked with envious eyes. 

The Skipness smugglers have handed down their 
fame for daring exploits from generation to gener- 
ation, almost to the present day. They have been 
known to attack a boatload of preventive service 
men, overpower the whole crew, take away their oars 
and tackle, and then turn them adrift down the Kil- 
brannon S und, while they embarked their whiskey 
and sailed away with it to Bute. 


Ee LAG OF OUS UNION, 








A native of Cantire, whee roufulecences of smug- , 
gling dated back to the cloxe of the Jast century, told 
me, in the following words, how the smuggler cheat- 
ed the man-of-war. 

At the time of which I was speaking, some seventy 
years ago, smuggling was conducted on a large scale 
in this peninsula, and with great ingenuity and 
success. The Campbelton herring fleet, with my 


bor in a certain loch, when a large smuggling craft 
came to anchor among them. It was by no means 
an unwelcome visitor, for the herring fishers had 
always a fine time of it during the stay of a smuggler, 
as they got plenty of spirits and tobacco at a cheap 
rate. But this was not to last long, for a war-ship, 
got information about the smuggler, and came in 
search of her; and finding that she wae with the 
herring fleet in the harbor, the king’s ship made for it. 
Now, at the mouth of the harbor was a lofty rocky 
island, on the northern side of which the harbor 
could alone be navigated, so that the war-ship had 
to sail round the back of the island before getting in- 
to the harbor. The smugglers saw their enemy 
standing in, and the war-ship also got a view of 
what they considered to be their rich prize. But, 
while the king’s vessel was passing out of sight round 
the other side of the rocky island, the smugglers 
hove short, taking in their anchors, except one that 
they could take in very quickly; then they unfurled 
their sails as if they were drying them; and then 
every man went below, and, keeping out of sight 
held himee!f in readiness. 

The man-of-war came round the island and into 
the harbor, and seeing everything quiet and snug, 
and no appearance of any living soul on board the 
smuggler, they thought they should have an easy 
matter to capture their rich prize. So they went in 
shore, moored their ship, “handed” the sails, 
launched the boats, and manned them with theship’s 
crew, well-armed, in order to board the smuggler. 
But while they were doing so, the smuggler’s crew 
crept upon deck, shook out the sails, hauled up the 
anchor, and, like lightning, sent their vessel frothing 
through the deep. She made such way that it was 
in vain for the man-of-war’s boats to give chase, so 
they returned to the ship with all speed, got up an- 
chors and sails, and made after the smuggler in hot 
haste. By this time she had got out of the harbor, 
and past the island. The herring fishers, who had 
watched all these proceedings with the greatest in- 
terest, climbed their masts and viewed the chase so 
long as the two vessels remained in sight. I need 
hardly say that, although they drew the king’s 
bounty, their sympathies went with the cbased, 
and not with the pursuers. 

The night drew on, and by the time that it was 
dark, the man-of-war had gained so greatly on the 
smuggler that its capture was inevitable, unless 
those on board of her could devise some expedient to 
mislead their pursuers. And, as they were always 
ready with their ingenious tricks, they were not 
much at a loss fur a device on the present occasion. 
As the night drew on, they had fixed a light at the 
stern of their vessel; and, as the darkness increased, 
this light greatly assisted the man-of-war in keeping 
to the right track. But, although their pursuers 
thought them very stupid for showing this light, the 
smugglers had done so for a purpose of their own. 
They had prepared a tar-barrel and put a flame to it, 
at the same moment that they dowsed their light, 
craftily substituting the one for the other. They 
then quietly lowered the lighted tar-barrel into the 
sea, and, cutting the rope adrift, altered their course, 
and steered in the darkness on another tack. The 
man-of-war sailed steadily on after the light, and, 
when at last they came up with it, found it to be 
nothing more than a blazing tar-barrel, and that 
their rich prize had slipped out of their very grasp. 

In a tew days, the smuggler was in another loch, 
disposing of her goods to the herring fishers, and nei- 
ther regarding the law nor fearing the man-of-war. 

Archibald Macnab was a custom-house officer in 
Cantire, in the latter part of the past century. He 
had a government commission to seize smuggled 
goods, which were by no means scanty in those days; 
and it was even whispered that Archibald Macnab 
himself had discovered the art of doing a stroke of 
business in that way on his own account; or at any 
rate, of appropriating a portion of the seizure to his 
own private use. However, he was gifted with wit 
and surpassing ingenuity, which made his success 
the more sure and certain. In his personal appear- 
ance he was peculiar, for he was considerably under 
the ordinary stature of man, and was exceedingly 
broad and round. He wore kuee-breeches, with 
white stockings to his legs, which were stout and 
shapely, and an ornament on any street path. He 
was also possessed of great strength, and has been 
known to half kill a man with the grasp of his fingers 
about his neck. It wasof no use to go to law with 
Archibald, for he was his own lawyer, and he was so 
cunning that he could always gain the plea. 

At this time Mr. Cameron was an excise officer in 
the town, and was very keen to apprehend smuggled 
goods. It was whispered to him, one day, that 
Archibald Macnab had some rolls of smuggled tobac- 
co in his house; so Mr. Cameron went there tosearch 
for it. Archibald was a master of politeness, and he 
addressed his visitor in mild and friendly language. 

“How are ye, this day, Mr. Cameron? Is your 
wife pretty well, Mr. Cameron? Are your bairns 

pretty well, Mr. Cameron? And is it well with all 
| your kith and kin, Mr. Cameron? And it’s kind of 
| ye to be calling upon me, Mr. Cameron. Maybe you’ve 
some particular business with me this day, Mr. 
Cameron? Ifso, I shall be glad to hear it of ye, Mr. 





father on board one of the vessels, was lying in har- | 





Cameron; 80, perhaps, _— be pleased to take a 
seat, Mr. Cameron.” 

He was always polite, was Archibald Macnab. 

Mr. Cameron took a seat, and said, “It is on bus- 
iness that I have come to you to-day, Mr. Macnab; 
and rather important business, too. The fact is, I 
have received information that you have a large 
quantity of smuggled tobacco concealed in your loft; 
and I must search it, in order to prevent a fraud on 
the government.” 

Archibald Macnab lifted up bis hands and eyes in 
amazement. 

“O Mr. Cameron, is it against me that you have 
suspicions! Me! Archibaid Macnab! a man bound 
in duty to protect the revenues of my country! O, 
preserve me! Surely, Mr Cameron, you have been 
sent on a fool’s errand. How could tobacco be in my 
loft, and me not know it? Preserve me!” 

** However unpleasent my duty must be, Mr. Mac- 
nab, both to you and to myself,” said Mr. Cameron, 
“atill it is my duty, and I must obey it. I must, 
therefore, persist in my determination to search your 
loft; and I hope that you will not throw any un- 
necessary obstacies in my way. I must request you 
to furnish me with a ladder and a light.” 

“You shall have as many as you wish for, Mr. 
Cameron. But no tobacco will you find. It’s a fool’s 
errand that you’re come upon,” said Archibald 
Macnab. 

But Mr. Cameron mounted the ladder, and had no 
sooner set foot in the loft, than he kicked against a 
roll of tobacco; and, holding out the light, he saw a 
pile of these rolls. 

* Ho, ho, Mr. Macnab!” he joyfully cried, “ where 
is my fool’s errand now? My information was cor- 
rect; the tobacco is here!’’ 

“Preserve me!” said Archibald. “It’s a trick 
that some one has played upon me, Mr. Cameron. 
Are you sure it’s tobacco, Mr. Cameron? Is there 
much of it, Mr. Cameron? and me bound to protect 
the revenues of my country. O, what shall I do, Mr. 
Cameron?” 

‘*For the present, you can take charge of these 
rolls as I throw them down,” said Mr. Cameron. 
And he began to pitch them down from the loft, 
counting one, two, three, as he did so. He counted 
up to thirty, and then said that was all; and getting 
on the ladder, came down from the loft. When he 
had landed sately on the floor, there was Archibald 
Maonab standing there, and at his feet was a small 
half-rotten roll of tobacco. 

‘“* Why, where is my tobacco?” cried Mr. Cameron. 

** Your tobacco, Mr. Cameron?” replied Archibald, 
quite politely; “‘ your tobacco is here.” And he gave 
him the half-rotten roll; but took good care to say 
nothing of the others which he had contrived to put 
away into a secret place while Mr. Cameron was 
busied in the loft. 

** O, this wont do at all!’ cried Mr. Cameron, in a 
rage; ‘“‘I counted and threw down thirty rolls.” 

“Thirty rolls!” echoed Archibald. ‘* Preserve me! 
but you amaze me, Mr. Cameron. What should 
bring thirty rolls of tobacco in my loft? Me, who 
am bound to protect the revenues of my country! 
You must have been drinking, Mr. Cameron, and 
wetting your eyes, Mr. Cameron. Preserve me! 
but you see more than double, Mr. Cameron; it’s 
lucky that you did not set my loft on fire with that 
candle. Thirty rolls! why, you must be very drunk 
indeed, Mr. C , and not at all the pruper com- 
pany that a decent man like I am ought to keep.” 

Mr. Cameron was so beside himself with rage and 
amazement, and with Archibald’s coolness, that he 
was blurting out his words very much as it he indeed 
were tipsy. 

**I thought you had come on a fool’s errand, Mr. 
Cameron,” Archibald went on to say; “but I never 
thought you were overtaken in liquor, Mr. Cameron. 
And to fancy that this little packet was thirty rolls 
of tobacco! I wouldn’t have believed it of you, Mr. 
Cameron. And to try to take away my honest name, 
and make me out no better than a smuggler! Me, 
who am bound to protect the revenues of my coun- 
try! Preserve me! But I could take the law of 
you, Mr. Cameron.” 

“It’s I that will take the law of you, Mr. Macnab, 
as you will soon find to your cust!” said Mr. Cameron, 
as he bounced ont of the house. 

Very soon, Archibald received a summons to ap- 
pear befure the sheriff, and he obeyed the summons. 
Mr. Cameron made out a strong case against him; 
but, as he had no witnesses, Archibald got the liberty 
to plead for himself. 

‘**Let me hear, Mr. Macnab,” said the sheriff, 
“ what explanation you can give to this remarkable 
charge that has been brought against you.” 

Archibald put on his most smiling face and jocular 
manner. 

It was the gowk-hunting day (the first of April), 
and my good friend, Mr. Cameron here, was to be 
made a fool of; and this was our plan. He was to be 
told that I had some smuggled twbacco in my loft, 
and then he was to come to me on a fool’s errand in 
search of it. In my house, preserve me! but the 
idea was amusing. Well, my good friend, Mr. 
Cameron, never suspected that he was being fooled; 
so he came to my house, made his demand, and went 
up the ladder to the loft. There he found that roll 
of tobacco that is placed before you. It is, as you 
plainly see, rotten and worthless, and had probably 
been lying there since the building of Babel. Well, 
my good triend Mr. Cameron threw down the rol’, 
and I received it, and he said, ‘ That’s one.’ With- 
out showing him what I was doing, I threw it up 
again into the loft, while he was turning about in 
the dark with his candle. Presently he found it and 








threw it down, saying, ‘That’s two.’ So I did the 
same over again; and I was throwing it up, and he 
was throwing it down and counting, until I thought 
that I had drawn enough fun out of him for one day; 
so then I stopped. And, of course, he was obliged to 
stop; and he said, *There’s no more; that last made 
thirty,’ and came down from the loft. Then I showed 
him what I had done, and that it was gowk-hunting 
day, and that I had played him a trick with.that 
worthless roll of tobacco. But my good friend Mr, 
Cameron took it amiss that he had been put upon a 
fool’s errand, and so he tonk the summons against 
me. And that, Mr. Sheriff, is the whole of the case.” 

Upon this, all the persons in court burst out langh- 
ing; and, although Mr. Cameron protested that a 
false tale had been told, yet there was no witness to 
support what he said. So the sheriff dismissed the 
case, and Mr. Cameron was ordered to pay the ex- 
penses; and Archibald Macnab went home, quite 
pleased at having won the day. 

Captain Willoughby was the commanter of a fine 
little cutter, which cruised, chiefly, from Lough 
Foyle to Lough Swillie, round the coast of Innisheon, 
in the County of Donegal, on the northern shore of 
Ireland. Innisheon Head, as it is now called, is not 
forty miles distant from Cantire, and was once the 
kingdom of O’Connor. Innisheon had a sea-board 
as extensive as that of Cantire; and, perhaps from 
this fact, its inhabitants were exceedingly vigorous 
in carrying on the trade of illicit distillation. It was 
to prevent the smuggling traffic, that Captain Wil- 
loughby’s cruiser was stationed off that part of the 
Irish coast; and, as he had a preference for Campbel 
ton sailors, he had his little vessel entirely manned 
by them. But, as the sailors were not commissioned 
to make a prize of smuggled goods, they did not pri- 
vately seek to interfere with the contraband manu- 
facture of whiskey, or to annoy the smugglers in any 
way, although they were occasionally called upon to 
accompany their officers, and to defend them when 
attacked. 

One day, when Captain Willoughby’s Cantire sail- 
ors were lying off Innisheon, they were ordered to 
arm themselves and to go ashore with the officers, 
in order to make a search. They did so; and on er- 
tering a lone cabin, they found a man very busy 
distilling whiskey. 

“Ho, hol” says the Irishman, “come in, my 
Scotch boys! Faiks, ye have caught me very nately 
at my work, and all the matarials will belong to ye, 
my boys; all the whiskey, and the still, and the 
worms, head and tails; it’ll all be yours, my boys. 
But, my dear Scotch boys, Iam running the precious 
stuff, and it would be a shame and a wickedness to 
destroy it. And so, my dear boys, if ye’ll re-t for a 
little while, until the whiskey is distilled, then ye’ll 
have all the spirit, and the matarials as well; and I 
will leave them all outside of the door to ye, and 
ready prepared for ye to take away. And now, my 
dear Scotch boys, business is business, all the wide 
world over; but why should it stop us from enjoying 
ourselves while we are able? so, instead of spilling 
the precious stuff, which would be a wicked thing ‘o 
do, I would advise ye to make yourselves comfort- 
able until the whiskey is ready. And here are nice 
seats for ye, my dear boys, where ye can sit at ease 
and watch me at work; and I’ll teach ye all the se- 
crets of my trade for jist nothing at all. And, not to 
be idle yourselves, here’s some nice little employment 
for ye, my dear Scotch boys; so let us be happy while 
we may, and the business shall be business all the 
same.” 

Captain Willoughby and the officers were greatly 
amused with the man; but, as they were not indif- 
ferent to a drop of whiskey after their walk, they sat 
down, and gave their sailors permission to do the 
same, while the Innisheon man very politely set be- 
fore them a large bottle of whiskey, and gave each 
of them “a refreshment.” Very well they relished 
it; and they sat and drank and made merry, while 
he went on with his distilling, running off the spirit, © 
and laughing, and cracking his jokes, and telling 
them queer anecdotes. At last, when he had got his 
whiskey distilled, he took the head off the still and 
litted it to the outside of the door; and he did the 
same with all the other materials. 

** Now, my dear Scotch boys,” he said, “I hev3 
shown yuu how to make whiskey, and taught ye all 
my secrets, just for the fan of the thing. S» let us 
part good’ friends, and take a deoch an-doruis !” 

This was ‘*‘ the drink of the door,” or the bumper 
at parting. 

So they took their parting glass in a very frien ly 
way; but when the Cantire sailors went ou side, 
neither whiskey nor still could be seen. 

‘* Where are the materials gone to?” they asked 

‘© Well, my dear Scotch boys, that is more than I 
can say,” said the Innisheon man. “I put them all 
there, as ye saw; and I left them all there; and if 
they are not there now, why then, my dear Scotch 
boys, they must have been spirited away by the little 
folks.” 

By the little folks, he meant the fairies; but, in 
reality, they were the man’s own children, whom he 
had trained, ready for the emergency. And, as the 
Cantire sailors could nowhere find the whiskey or the 
materials, they had to go away without them, and 
confess that the Innisheon tairies had got the better 
of them. 

Hope is the ruddy morning ray of joy, recollection 
is its golden tinge; but the latter is wont to sink 
amid the dews and dusky shades of t vilight; and the 
bright tlue day which the former promises, breaks 
indeed, but in anvther world, and with another 
sun. 
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NORWAY. 


Let me introduce the reader to a parish is Valders, 
Norway, in the southern part of thecountry. I con- 
ceal the name; but those who are as intimately ac- 
quainted with that part of Norway as I am myself 
may perchance recognize it from my description. 
Should they do so, I feel confident that its worthy 
pastor will not feel annoyed with me for bringing his 
habitat so prominently forward. It is a large parish 
to manage, measuring as it does twenty-five miles 
from one extremity to the other. It consists of a 
narrow valley, along the bottom of which runs the 
beautifal Begna River, while its sides are bounded by 
lofty mountains on either side. Towards its northern 
part, the valley widens out, and the mountain sides 
are not of such imposing height or steepness as in the 
southern part. Hereabouts live the greater number 
of the parishioners; and here, too, far up in the for- 
est-tracts which cover the mountain-tops, the bear 
would find a safe and secure retreat, were any hunter 
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less daring and less skillful than a Valders fager ta, 
seek, him in his lair. 

The parsonage-house consists, as is usually the 
case in Norway, of four or five detached wooden 
houses, each of which has its respective use. There 
are five churches in this parish, three of which are 
situated in the main valley, while the two others lie 
at a considerable distance off in the remote moun- 
taia defiles. The two most northerly churches are 
not more than four miles apart; but between are 
lotty and rugged heights, the like of which are scarce- 
ly to be found in any other part of the land. To the 
other two main churches, it is respectively tifteen 
and twenty miles from the parsonage. Though the 
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[We shali be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 
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GRAND LODGE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
The installation of the officers of the Grand Lodge 
of Free and Accepted Masons of Massachusetts for 
the ensuing year, took place on the evening of De- 
cember 29th, in the Masonic Temple. The Lodge was 
opened in due form at six o’clock, and the object of 
meeting having been announced, a committee was 
appointed to introduce William Sewall Gardner, the 
Grand Master elect for installation; and he was ac- 
cordingly introduced, installed, and saluted in due 
and ancient form. The Grand Master then proceed- 
ed to install the elected officers, and announced the 
appointments for the ensuing year. 
The Grand Master having installed his deputy, that 
officer proceeded to install the remainder of the ap- 
pointed officers, with the exception of the District 
Deputy Grand Masters, who were installed by the 
Grand Master. The Grand Marshal then made the 
usual proclamation. Tae following isa complete list 
of the officers installed : 

Grand Master, William Sewall Gardner, Boston. 

Deputy Grand Master, Charles Levi Woodbury, 
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present pastor keeps what is termed a capelian, 
or curate, it is impossible that divine service can be 
performed in all the above churches; indeed, 
Church, famous for a bear story connected with it, 
ouly sees its pastor four or five times a year. House- 
to-house visitation in such a widely extended parish 
is, of course, an impossibility, rendered, in this case, 
still more impossible from the large number of souls 
—about seven thousand—it contains. But though 
this be the case, what with so many churches on his 
hands, and such a large parish to see after, the poor 
pastor and his capellan are very hard-worked. 

There are, I believe, fourteen fixed schools in the 
parish ; while in the forest and mountain districts, in 
lonely farmhouses, in out-of-the-way parts, the edu- 
cation ot the children is attended to by travelling 
teachers. The supervision of these forms one of the 
most arduous duties a pastor has to fulfil, especially 
as in Norway education is compulsory, and parents 
are severely punished if their children do not fre- 
quent the schools when they have arrived at the age 
of nine, unless, of course, bad health, insanity, or 
other natural causes render it an impossibility. In 
the fixed school, besides reading, writing and relig- 
ious instruction, the history and geography of Nor- 
way are taught. Each spring, the pastor has to in- 
spect every schocl in his parish, and to satisfy him- 
self, atter a strict examination of the scholars, that 
the teachers have fulfilled their duties duly. 

During the winter months, his time is occupied by 
preparing candidates for confirmation; for confirma- 
tion is, or rather till recently was, compulsory in 
every member of the Norwegian church. The can- 
aidates are obliged to attend twice a week, for three 
or four hours at a time, to receive instruction, either 
at the parsonage-house or at some other convenient 
place. The education of the poorer classes is free; 
while that of the better classes costs but a trifling 
sum, as the schoolmasters’ salaries, etc., are defray- 
ed by an “‘ education-tax.” 

When the pastor went to preach in the two distant 
churches of his parish, he always left home on the 
Saturday afternoon, seldom returning till the follow- 
ing Tuesday or Wednesday, so as to give bimselt time 
for visiting any sick parishioners. In addition to his 
spiritual duties, a Norwegian pastor must also be 
something of a doctor, for medical men in country 
districts are few and far between. My host never 
went anywhere without his medicine-chest; while 
his wife’s time was not a little occupied in admin- 
istering tu the wants of the sick nearer home. 

Whatever time the pastor may have over after 
having discharged the above-described duties, he 
usually devotes to the management of his farm, 
which he generally prefers to retain in hisown bands 





parish. 

And now as regards the diversions and amusements 
of a country pastor’s life. Naturally, in a /fje/d or 
mountain parish, far away from any town, and shut 
out from intercourse with educated people, these 
must needs be few and simple in their nature. Still, 
in the summer months, there are visits to make and 
receive; acquaintances from Christiana dropping in, 
in order to enjoy some of the fine shooting and tish- 


ing time. Not only do the wildness of the scene and 
the monotony of the snow covered earth have a de- 


becomes rarer, visits more seldom, and every one 
thinks of keeping the cold out, rather than of pleas- 
ure-making; and yet the winter evenings are by no 
means devoid of pleasure. In a country parsonage- 
house, the time is occupied partly in reading aloud, 
in studying, in music, etc., and last, but not least, 
in enjoying supper, that happy meal; after which, 
may be, a rubber of whist and a pipe, and then to 
bed beneath a bed of eider-down. 

Need I say that post-day is always considered 
red-lotter day in a country parsonage-house? 
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Senior Grand Warden, Ithamar F. Conkey, Am- 
herst. 

Junior Grand Warden, Ivory H. Pope, Cambridge- 
port. 

Grand Treasurer, John McClellan, Boston. 

Recording Grand Secretary, Solon Thornton, Bos- 
ton. 

Corresponding Grand Secretary, Charles W. Moore, 
Boston. 

District Deputy Grand Masters.—Dictrict No. 1, 
Andrew G Smith, Boston; Nu. 2. Tracy P. Cheever, 
Chelsea; No. 3, Benjamin Pope, South Boston; No. 
4, F. Lyman Winship, Brighton; No. 5, George H. 
Peirson, Salem; No. 6, Lemuel A. Bishop, Lawrence; 
No. 7, Henry P. Perkins, Lowell; No. 8, Andrew J. 
Clark, Orange; No. 9, Daniel Upton, South Adams; 
No. 10, David W. Crafts, Northampton; No. 11, 
Charles G. Reed, Worcester ; No. 12, George E. Stacy, 
Milford; No. 13, J. Mason Everett, Canton; No. 14, 
John A. Lee, New Bedford; No. 15, Joseph K. Baker, 
Jr., Dennisport; No. 16,Z L. Bicknell, East Wey- 
mouth; Deputy for Chili, 8S. A , George H. Kendall; 
Special Deputy for China, T. B. Eames, Special 
Deputy for Peru, 8S. A., Richard H. Hartley. 

Grand Chaplains, Rev. James A. Bolles, D.D., 
Boston; Kev. Charles H. Titus, Taunton. 

Grand Marshal, William T. Grammer, Woburn. 

Senior Grand Deacon, John A. Goodwin, Lowell. 

Junior Grand Deacon, Warren Fisher, Jr., Boston. 

Grand Stewards, E. Waters Burr, Hingham; Lu- 
cius W. Lovell, Bridgewater; James B. Pickett, 
Newton; John Haigh, Lawrence. 

Grand Sword-Bearer, Samuel C. Lawrence, Med- 
ford. 

Grand Standard-Bearer, Lovell Bicknell, East 
Weymouth. 

Grand Pursuivants, Charles Kimball, Lowell, Geo. 
T. Weaver, Springfield. 

Grand Lecturers, E. Dana Bancroft, Groton Junc- 
tion ; Cephas Brigham, Auburndale; Alfred F. Chap- 
man, Boston. 

Grand Organist, Howard M. Dow, Boston. 

Grand Tiler, Eben F. Gay, Boston. 

Board of Directors, William S Gardner, Ithamar 
F. Conkey, Ivory H. Pope, Solon Thornton,ez-ofjciis ; 
William Sutton, Sereno D. Nickerson, Percival L. 
Everett, Warren Fisher, Jr., William F. Salmon. 

Auditing Committee, Sereno D. Nickerson, Samuel 
P. Oliver, William D. Coolidge. 

Committee on the Library, Winslow Lewis, Charles 
Levi Woodbury, Wendell T. Davis. 

Committee on Charity, Solon Thornton, William 
Parkman, Marlborough Williams. 

At the conclusion of the annual address of the 





instead of letting it. My friend’s farm happened to | 
be rather a small one in comparison to the size of his | and the brethren repaired in procession to the ban- 


| 
pressing effect upon the frame, but social intercourse ; W. M. John L Stevenson. The following otticers 





Grand Master, the Grand Lodge closed in due form, 


queting hall, to celebrate the annual feast of St. 
John the Evangelist. 

The Grand Lodge is now entering upon the one 
luundred and thirty-filth year of its existence. 





MOUNT LEBANON LODGE. 


A large gathering of the members of Mount Leb- 
anon Lodge of Free Masons occurred one evening 


ing with which Valders abounds. Winter is the try- ; last week at the Masonic Temple to witness the in- 


stallation of the officers of the Lodge for the ensuing 
year. The installing officer of the evening was Past 


were iustalled with the usual ceremonies: 
William J. Ellis, W.-M. 
C. Blodgett, S. W. 
George D. Moore, J. W. 
Martin V. Lincoln, Treasurer. 
Thomas Waterman, Secretary. 
Warren B. Ellis, S D. 
James M. Drew, J D. 
Ezra O. Swift, 8. S. 
W. H. Harrison, J.S. 
Webster Hard, I. 8. 





James M. Upton, Marshal. 
George H. Pike, Tiler. 
Rev. Rowland Connor and Rev. N. M. Gaylord, 
Chaplains. 

Stephen B. Ball, Chorister. 
The hall was well filled with members of the Lodge 
and their friends. After the services, P. W.M. John 
Stevenson, on behalf of the members of the Lodge, 
presented the retiring Worshipful Master, Ira D. 
Davenport, an elegant Past Master’s jewel. Subse- 
quently the company ascended to the banquet hall, 
where an hour was spent in the pleasures of the ta- 
ble, and the evening was closed by a social dance, for 
which Hall’s Brass Band furnished the music. 





TEMPLE LODGE, MAINE. 
An obliging brother of Saccarappa, Me., furnishes 
the following information respecting Maine Masonry : 
At the stated meeting of Temple Lodge, No. 86, 
held Dec. 231, the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 
Andrew Hawes, Master. 
James Pennell, 8. W. 
Leonard Valentine, J. W. 
John J. Knowlton, Treasurer. 
Phineas O Howe, Secretary. 
H. J. Bradbury, Chaplain. 
Daniel W. Hawkes, 8. D. 
Harlan M. Raymond, J. D. 
Oliver A. Cobb, 8. S. 
Henry S. Chick, J. S. 
Charles W. Foy, Marshal. 
Frederic Blood, Tiler. 

This Lodge, in connection with Eagle Chapter No. 
11, have, during the past season, remodelled its Hall 
and suite of ante-rooms, and new furnished all at a 
cost of $1000, and have now a place of meeting second 
to none in the State, outside of the city of Portland. 

The Hall was solemnly dedicated to Masonry on 
the 15th of December, by M. W. Timothy J. Murray, 
Grand Master, assisted by R. W. D. W. Babb, as D. 
G. M., R. W. Samuel Kyle, 8. G. W., R. W. George 
Warren, J. G. W., R. W. A. W. Bartlett, G. Chap- 
lain, R. W. M. W. Turner, G. Marshal. 





SOMERSET R. A. CHAPTER, 

A Skowhegan, Me., Companion gives the tollowing 
account of the installation of Companions of Somer- 
set Royal Arch Chapter: 

A few evenings since, Masonic Hall, of this place, 
was filled with an appreciative audience composed of 
members of the Fraternity with their ladies, to wit- 
ness the installation of the officers of Somerset Royal 
Arch Chapter. The following cfticers were installed 
for the year 1869: 

M. E. B. M. Hight, H. P. 
Wm. Tucker, K. 

W. R. G. Estes, 8. 

Hiram Smiley, C. of H. 
Chas. W. Snow, P. 8. 

T. H. Bosworth, R. A. C. 
Benj. Steward, Treasurer. 
E. W. Farwell, Secretary. 
Wm. Abbott, M. 31 V. 
Levi C. Emery, M. 24 V. 
George A. Barnard, M. ist V. 
Benj. Foss, Sentinel. 

After the installation services, the Companions 
with their ladies were invited to Coburn Hall, where 
a nice oyster supper was served. The supper ended, 
the company returned to Masonic Hall, where the 
remainder of the evening was spent in social inter- 
course and pastime. 





COMMONWEALTH LODGE, N. Y. 
A correspondent writes ofthe election in this Lodge: 
At the election of officers for Commonwealth Lodge, 
No. 409, F. and A. M., Brooklyn, N. Y¥., there were 
180 votes cast, the following officers being elected: 
James M. Rowan, W. M. 
Skidmore Pettit, S. W. 
Wm. H. Rossell, J. W. 
Wn. T. Gilbert, Treasurer. 
Jonathan Jones, Secretary. 
Henry 8S. Knapp, 8. D. 
L. 8. Robbins, J. D. 
Rev. G. O. Ferris, Chaplain. 
W. M. Dunne, S. M. of C. 
Charles F. Stewart, J. M. of C. 
Charles Dudley, Organist. 
George Reock, Tiler. 
The retiring W. M. Lester W. Beasley has been 
elected fuur successive times, and declined being 
again reelected. 





NEW JERSEY MASONRY. 
A Newark, N. J., brother writes us as follows: 
The annual communication of Franklin Lodge, No. 
10, F.and A. M., of Irvington, N. J., was held on 
Friday evening, Dec. 25th, at their Lodge room, in 


present. The following officers were elected and ap- 
pointed for the ensuing year: 
.Rev. Bro. H. Vehslagr, Grand Chaplain of the 
State of N. J., was reelected W. M. 
Frederick Underhill, 8. W. 
Charles H. Cartis, J. W. 
Wm. H. Elston, S. D. 





Ww. O. Pierson, J. D. 
George Harbridge, Tiler. 


MINNESOTA MASONRY. 

A Sauk Centre, Minnesota, correspondent, and an 
enthusiastic Mason, writes as follows of the affairs in 
his place. 

Star in the West Lodge, A. F. and A. M., held its 
annual election of officers on Monday evening. Af- 
ter the regular business was disposed of, a few ap- 
propriate remarks were made by E. P. Barnum, M. 
W., thanking the brethren for their uniform kind- 
ness and obedience during the past year, at the sarce 
time expressing a desire that some one else be elected 
in his place as W. M., for the reason that businers 
matters would necessitate his absence from town 
much of the coming year. The following officers were 
elected: 

W. H. Smith, W. M. 

G. M. Bennett, S. W. 

B. F. Carr, J. W. 

J. D. Carr, Treasurer. 

J. H. Simonton, Secretary. 

And the following cfficers were appointed : 

K. J. McTony, 8. D. , 

W. Jacques, J. D. 

8. Simonton, 8. 8. 

M. Bedell, J. 8. 

J. Kells, Tiler. ; 
Worshipful Bro. E. P. Barnum, District Deputy, 
duly installed the newly-elected officers, and we ex- 
pect to have a good working Lodge, as soon as the 
officers are accustomed to their duties. 








NUMBER OF MASONS IN THE WORLD.—It is esti- 
mated by those who have considerable knowledge of - 
the subject, that at present there are, in round num- 
bers, about 1 250.000 Free and Accepted Masons scat- 
tered upon the tace of the globe. Of this number, 
some 150,000 are in England, 100,000 in Scotland and 
50,000 in Ireland. There are about 600,000 on the 
continent of Europe, 300,000 in the United States, 
and 50,000 in other parts of the globe. We th 
that the number is too small for this country. 
have no doubt but that there are 400,000 Masons in 
the United States. 





LIsTs OF OFFICERS.—We would once more request 
brethren, in all parts of the country, to forward us a 
full and complete list of « fiicers of their Lodges, Chap- 
ters, Councils and Commanderies. We will publish 
all such information for the benetit of the Craft, 
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THE NAME PROTESTANT. 


The name Protestant took its rise from the fol- 
lowing circumstances: At the diet of the princes ot 
the empire held at Spires, in Germany, in 1529. it 
was decreed by the majority there present, that in 
those places where the Edict of Worms had been re- 
ceived it would be lawful for gne to change his relig- 
ion; that in those places where the new religion (that 
is the Lutherar.) was exercised, it should be main- 
tained till the meeting of a council, if the ancient 
(the Popish) religion could not be restored without 
danger of disturbing the public peace; but that the 
mass should not be abolished, nor the Catholics hin- 
dered from the free exercise of their religion, nor any 
one of them allowed to embrace Lutheranism; that 
the Sacramentarians should be-banished from the 
empire; that the Anabaptists should be punished 
with death; and that no preachers should explain 
the Gospel in any other sense than what was ap- 
proved by the Church. Six princes of the empire in- 
troduced their protest against this decree, namely: 
John, the Elector of Saxony; George, Margrave of 
Brandenburg; Ernest and Francis, Dukes of Bruns- 
wick and Lunenburg; Philip, Landgrave of Hesse; 
Wolftgang, Prince of Anhalt. To these were joined 
the following free cities of Germany, namely, Stras- 
burg, Norrinburg, Ulm, Constance, Linden, Mem- 
mingen, Kemfen, Nordliagen, Halibrun, Rehtingen, 
Iser, St. Gall, Messenburg and Windsohinn; and 
from this protest the Lutherans first obtained the 
name of Protestants, which was afterwards given in 
common to all who separated themselves from the 
tyrannical and idolatrous practices of the Church of 
Rome. 
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STATUS OF A SIBERIAN EXILE. 

A criminal condemned to exile is sent away with 
very littl» ceremony; and the same is the case ina 
great majority of politiques. When an officer of the 
army, or other person of note, has been sentenced to 
banishment for hfe, he is dressed in full. uniform 
and led to the scaffold in some public place. In 
the presence of the multitude, and of certain officials 
appointed to execute the sentence, he is made to 
kneel. His epaulets and decorations are then torn 
from his coat, and his sword broken over his bead, 
to indicate that he no longer possesses rank and title. 
He is declared legally dead; his estates are confisca- 
ted to the crown; and his wife, if he is married, can 
cousider herself a widow, if she chooses. From the 
scatfuld he starts on his journey to Siberia. His wife 








and children, sisters or mother, can follow or accom- 
pany him, but only on condition that they share his 


, banishment, and cannot return toEurope. Children 
Irvington, and was one of unusual interest to all : 


born to him in exile are illegitimate in the eye of the 
law, and technically, though not practically, are for- 
bidden to bear their family name. They canuot leave 
Siberia while their father is under sentence, but this 
regulation is occasionally evaded by the daughters 
marrying, and travelling under the name of their 
husbands. 


Fools line the hedges along the road of life; let the 








wise man pass with a smile and a tear. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MATER DOLOROSA, 


BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 
Mater dolorosa! Ave gratia dilecta! 
Though sorrow’s wave roll oer thee, yet happy mayst 
thou be; 
Dominus te cum est—angels shall protect her, 
Their Benedictus tuus rings o'er Calvary. 


Inter mulieres—the highest and the holiest— 
Thy tears of sacred sorrow suall change to pearls of 
light; 
Among earth's many mourners, the deepest and the low 
liest, 
The sword hath pierced thy bosom—in affliction bur 
nished bright. 


Gladius truacit—the sword hath pierced thy bosom, 
Which prophets old aad saintly ones full often have 
foretold; 
And ‘neath thy bitter teardrops shall Sharon's sweet rose 
blossom; 
And in Judah's kingly banner her lion treads in gold. 


Though lonely and afflicted—Dominus te cum est— 
The Lord thy God is with thee where’er thou mayest be; 
For love and sorrow mingled breathed in gentle whispers 
blest, 
As the voice of the Beloved rung o'er dismal Calvary. 


Nune dimittis servum—thou shalt part in peace eternal; 
No longer shalt thou wander in trial here below! 
** Deus jubilate !"' is the holy strain supernal, 
That shall ring from heaven's portal as thy spirit passes 
through. 
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BY W. H. MACY. 


COLLISION IN THE FOG-—FORCING THE 
BARRICADE OF ICE-BURIAL—THE FIRST 
“ BOWHEAD ” SEEN. 


THE fog thickened around uscloser and closer after 
the Dutch crew came on board, enwrapping us in a 
canopy that seemed tangible—a fog so tough, to use 
an expressive form of speech, ‘‘ that you cowldn’t cut 
it with a knife.” The wind had fallen away to a 
light air, and there was no probability of the weather 
clearing for some hours at least. As we had nearly 
finish-d boiling our whale, we took advantage of the 
time to stow down a part of the oil, our deck being 
lumbered up to a degree that would be highly incon- 
venicnt and dangerous in the event of a gale coming 
on. . 

The report of a gun from our anxious neighbors up 
to windward was soon heard, appearing to shake the 
whole bank of mist with its first snap, and dying 
away with a dull, smothered rumbling. Responsive 
blasts went back from the ear-splitting tin horn, and 
soon & new sound began, as of a continued pounding 
upon the head of an empty cask, a very common and 
most effectual mode of calling boats to the ship, if 
within a circle of a mile or two. The mate of the 
Hansa ordered his boat manned, certain now of a 
guide to find his ship, and equally certain that it was 
useless to wait, as the fog would continue all day. 
His crew were all in, and he was descending the side 
himself, exchanging farewells with the captain, when 
the sound ceased. 

“ Your ship is just abeam of us, I should think,” 
said Captain Stetson. ‘‘ But hold on a while, don’t 
start yet, there’s no hurry. He’ll start up his noise 
again soon —perhaps he’ll run off a little.” 

So our guests lingered, choosing rather to hang on 
to an ark of safety thau to pull up into the bewilder- 
ing mist without the guide torun by, and also hoping 
the ship would come to leeward, as she must, by this 
time, have collected the rest of her boats, and thus 
save them half their labor. 
might have slipped away, when the same peculiar 
drumming was again audible, but much nearer than 
before. 1t was continued two or three minutes, evi- 
dently approaching us. 

“All right!” the old man said. ‘He's running 
down for you. You may as well wait now till he 
comes to again. Of course he wont run far to lee- 
ward. Blow your horn again.” 

Two or three loud peals were sounded through the 
tin tube, and all was still on both sides. Of course 
the stranger had new got the bearings of the sound. 
We were all too busily at work to pay much attention 
now either to the approaching vessel or to the boat’s 
crew. Some of us were employed in and around the 
after-hatchway, which was “‘ broken out” to receive 
the oil of the new fare, and the main and quarter- 
decks were completely blocked up with casks and 
shooks, while the dirty pall of smoke from the ca- 
boose fires enveloped everything in its folds, in de- 
fault of winds strong enough to drive it clear, and 
mingling with the heavy, wet fog, was condensed in 
a dark, sticky coating which covered and begrimed 
us, as well as everything within the sphere of its in- 
fluence. We lay tumbling under short canvas, with 
our topsails down on the lifts, the reef-tackles hauled 


@ 
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men ship again saluted our ears—close aboard of us! 

So near, in fact, was it, that every man gave an in- 
voluntary start and rushed to the weather-rail, while 
the “hold gang” came leaping on deck without 
waiting to ask questions. 

** Hard up the helm!” roared the old man, rushing, 
himself, to the crosajack braces. ‘‘ Brail the spanker 
at once! Make a noise, allof you!” 

But the order was in some measure anticipated ; 
the bell was ringing forth its most agonizing peal, 
hammers and mallets were thumping on cask heads 
with the most gratifying display of muscular vigor, 
while the fog-horn piped shrill over all, starting our 
friends on board the Hanea, as her heavy black bull 
loomed in the fog alongside of us, her after yards al- 
ready being braced up, and the mo-t hurried efforts 
made to bring her to the wind on the opposite tack. 
But the wind was almost entirely gone now, though, 
coming down before the swell, she had neared up 
more rapidly than might have been expected. This 
influence still operating, she sagged down upon us 
at every tumble she made, while the Gorgon paid off 
80 slowly that her headway was barely perceptible. 
A collision must take place; it was too late for any 
effort to avoid it. 

“Down with the larboard boat!” shouted Mr. 
Pomroy. ‘“ Never mind yours, Mr. Paddack, she’s 
safe enough. Drop her right astern, Frank, and 
haul her round under the lee.” 

The quarter boat was saved, but we had hardly 
time to get her clear, when the Bremen ship, rising 
on aswell and then plunging down again, pushed 


the mizzevmast, her martingale snapped off on our 
quarter-rail, and with a crash that suspended our 
breathe for the moment, her stout cut-water met us 
in fullcareer. The timbers of our top-sides trem- 
bled and quaked with the shock, the bulwarks, with 
several broken stanchions, were driven in on the 
quarter deck, and as the Gorgon, tardily gathering 
way, now forged ahead, a grinding and splintering 
which no language can describe, followed as the two 
vessels tore thewselves clear of each other. 


which projected out through the stern-hawse was 
snapped off, as if it had been a mere walking stick, 
and we were clear. 
dangling under the bows, and all his head gear a 
complete chaos of wreck, vanished into the mist 
astern. Her boat’s crew were missing, too, without 
the ceremony of formal leave-taking. 

* One of his galvanic shocks,” remarked the old 
man, gazing at the fragments. 

‘That was a rough salute,” the mate answered, 
“but it might have been much worse. I guess there’s 
no harm done below the plankshear, and, if not, we 


harbor.” 

“1 was to blame for it, myself,” acknowledged the 
captain. ‘* I ought to bave made signals long before 
I did, but I had no idea he was so near us, and he 
supposed he was running for his boat only, as he 
heard no other noise but her horn.” 

** Well, I think, after all, the Dutchman has got 
the worst of it with his head-gear,” said Mr. Pom- 
roy, with the impulse so natural to us all, which 
leads us to draw consolation from the misfortunes of 
our neighbors. 

I observed that Solomon the boatsteerer, who had 
met with the dreadful shock from the whale, was on 
deck during this excitement, and that he paid little 
heed to repeated remonstrances to go down to his 
bunk and keep quiet, He thought he was doing 
well, he said, and did not think it necessary to “ lay 
up” any longer. But this recklessness proved fatal 
to him; he went below at night, and into his quar- 
tersin the bull-room, from which he never again 
came forth alive. 


remedy, and he sunk rapidly from day to day. 
The tog continued, dense, impervious as ever, all 
that day and all the next. Wecooled down our fires, 





A quarter of an hour | 


| stowed most of the oil away, and repaired the dama- 
ges from the unfortunate collision with such make- 
' shifts as were at hand. Our Bremen friend was stil! 
| in sight when the fog lifted, two days afterwards, 
and had also improved the time to get his new jib- 
| boom in place. He, as well as ourselves, made sail 
| to the northward, looking none the worse for the 
encounter. 

We met the ice again in the latitude of fifty-seven, 
and spoke ships which had examined it both east and 
west, without being able to wake any further pro- 

| gress, nor could we bear that any one had yet seen 
| the “‘ bowheads.” So far as we could learn, we stuod 
!**high hook” of the spring fleet, thanks to the aid 


| of the killers, which had enabled us to secure thrve | 


| large whales at one lowering in 80 singular a man- 
iner. We had cleaned and stowed away the four 
| heads of bone, amounting to about four thousand 
; pounds. This, which is obtained, in any consider- 
| able quantities, only from the bowhead and the right 
| whale, is an important item in the profits of north- 
| ern voyages. The many useful purposes to which 
modern art has found means to apply it, have so in- 
' creased its value, that this peculiar substance, which, 
‘in the days of right whaling on the Southern Banks 
| was hardly worth saving, now forms fully one-third 
| the value of the animal, and even the smallest plates 
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her flying jibbvom in over our quarter, luckily above | 


The af- | 
ter davit disappeared like magic, a spare topmast | 


Our consort, with his jibboom | 


can cobble up all the damages without making a , 


Internal hemorrhage set in, for 
which our limited skill and resources could afford no 
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asked the captain, putting the question in a general 
way to his officers. 

‘No sir,” answered the mate, “I don’t. I think 
the shore ice has let go, in this latitude, some time 
ago. Don’t you, Mr. Bishop?” 

“Of course,” said the Bishop, whose opinions were 
considered valuable, as he had made observations 
here last season. ‘‘ This ice, in my opinion, is drift- 
ing down from a higher latitude, from the Anadir 
Sea and Behring’s Straits. It works down parallel 
with the trend of the Asiatic coast, but I don’t think 
the barrier is very wide, and whoever can force 
through it, will find clear water in shore, between it 
and the land.” 

“You really think so?” askedtheoldman. ‘“ You 
think it is clear of ice away up in the angle of the 
coast near Karaghinsky Island?’’ 

“‘ Yes sir,” replied the fourth mate. “I haven’t a 
doubt of it. I only wish we were in there now.” 

“In she goes, then, neck or nothing, We must 
find the whales this season, or lose the ship. I shall 
get her there and see the island, that is, ifit is post 
sible to force through.” 

We wore round, head to northward, and, hanling 
up the courses, and bringing the ship under easy 
working sail, boldly entered the ice-field, which pre- 
sented no dangerous obstacles at first, the pieces be- 
ing small, such as a ship would push out of her 
course easily. But as we advanced further, the 
masses became larger, heavier and more closely 
packed, and the greatest watchfulness and care were 
necessary. It would no longer do to meet it under 
full headway. The maintopsiil was thrown aback, 
‘and the ship, thus slowly forging, met the heavy 
| pieces with less force, though still the grinding and 
‘thumping under the bows were terrific, for there 
| was a southerly set to the whole body of it, and at 

times a ponderous mass would drift so heavily against 
' the ship, as to destroy her headway, and even force 
' her a short distance astern. But she was kept gal- 
| lantly up to her work, and the maintupsail was filled 
| whenever a clearer space or a patch of smaller frag- 
ments would permit us to do it. It was fine, clear 
weather, and we should never have a better chance. 
i Every man felt interested, and anxious to be the 
first to find the great Arctic * sea-beasts ” which were 
supposed to be swarming the island of Karaghinsky, 
already in sight from aloft. Advantage was taken 
| of every opening where we could gain a single ship’s 
' length towards our goal. AJl hands were kept on 
| duty through the day, and ready at their stations 
| for working the braces, while sharp eyes at the mast- 
head surveyed the icy expanse, and reported each 
opening that presented itself,often warning us of sunk- 
, en dangers and projections that could not be seen 
| from the deck, which we avoided, if possible, by 
change of direction, but if not, met them fair with 
the cutwater, rather than on the curve of the bow. 
The massive form of Mr. Pomroy towered between 
the knight-heads, conning the ship, cool and deter- 
mined, but anxious, as well he might be, when at 
any moment, a heavier thump than usual might 
start a butt or crash a hole through our bow. At 
length we approached a barrier which seemed to 
l present too great a resistance fur ordinary wood and 
| iron to overcome. The Bishop, from aloft, reported 
| @ patch of clear water ahead of us within a mile, 

and the ice well broken up so as to present no dan- 
| gers if we could succeed in forcing our way a hun- 
| dred yards further. But the heavy pieces which lay 
directly in our track were so packed as to show no 
available point of attack, without incurring great risk. 

“ We've got as far as puzzle, eh, Mr. Pomroy?” 
said the old man, who had mounted the breast-hock 
by the mate’s side. 

* Yes sir, but I don’t see any way but to bump 
; her through,” replied the mate. ‘** We’ve come too 
| far to back out now, and we certainly don’t want to 
lie here in this ice to-night.” 

“No, of course not,” the old man assented. ‘If 
we can smash her through about twice her length, 
we shall have her in a clear sea before night, and be 
well in with the island to-morrow morning. We 
| must try it, and run the risk. The pack is setting 
| Slowly towards us now. We must meet it equare 

with the stern, and have hands ready to bear it off 
| from both bows.” 
| The ship’s way was stopped as far as practicable, 











and the heavy mass came grinding against our cut- | 


| water. Fora moment it seemed to have the advan- 
‘ tage, and to push us astern, but the maintopsail was 
filied at the moment of contact, and the struggle of 
the two opposing forces was fearful while it lasted. 
It seemed to be so equally balanced that both ship 
and ice were brought to a stand, while the crackling 
and grinding noises under her bows continued to in- 
crease. Studdingsail-yards and other short pieces 
: Of timber were ready on both bows to break the force 
| of the severed ice, in case it should yield suddenly, 
; but these seemed mere straws when opposed to its 
| momentum. 

| ‘* We must go through now, or go down,” sai i Cap- 
tain Stetson. ‘* Drop the foresail, Mr. Paddack.” 
Tne added power of this broad sheet of canvas 
| turned the scale in the ship’s favor, the mighty ice- 
| floe groaned and hited under the bow, threatening 


, the bob-stays fora moment, then suddenly cleft in | 


| twain with a terrible noise, and our advancing prow 
, Shot between the two nearly submerged pieces, the 


out, to avoid the wear and tear consequent upon | of “ throat-boue” are carefully secured. But the bearers and fenders were vigorously plied, but the 
their violent slatting. Heeling to windward heavily | bowheads must be found, even at considerable risk | stout old ship appeared to tremble in every timber as 
withal, as a result of the failure of the breeze and the | in forcing through the ice-fields, for if any enterpris- she forced her way through. Fortunately the blows 
great weight taken from the lee side of the hold and | ing captain could drive his ship in among the whales | were distributed over a large surface, the greatest 
accumulated on deck, we could hardly have been in in advance of the fleet, he would be sureof a | danger insimilar cases being from contact with a 





more helpless and un 


geable trim than at the 


moment when the hammering sounds from the Bre- | 


oe cut.” 
** Don’t you suppose that this ice joins the land?” 


| sharp angle or spur beneath the water. ‘he whole 
; mass ahead of us had been more or less shattered by 


the recoil of tha immense piece as it split in two, and 
shortening sail at once, we crowded through it with- 
out receiving any shocks so dangerous as the first. 
The pumps were anxiously sounded, but indicated no 
leaks, a few more thumps of less force, and the crisis 
was past. We were running through open ice of 
comparatively smali size, and the line of clear water 
in shore could now be seen from the deck. 

Long breaths were drawn as the tavorabl2 report 
from the pump well was made in loud and cheerful 
tones, and then the danger was forgotten. Had an 
unlucky blow opened a bole in her bottom, our pros- 
pect would have been indeed a cheerless one. We 
might, perhaps, have reached the shore in our boats, 
but camping out in so rigorous a climate was no tri- 
fling matter, and we should have suffered terribly be- 
fore we could have been rescued. 

“The Bishop’s theory seemed to be @ correct one. 
The ice wasall gone in this latitude, and that through 
which we had passed was evilently drifting down 
from the Sea of Anadir. Between this field-ice and 
the land, for a distance of eight or ten miles, the sea 
was comparatively clear, showing only a few drifting 
pieces, and we had secured the first chance at the 
whales, if any there were. We were alone, for the 
first time since our arrival at the latitude of Behr- 
ing’s Island. Our situation was not without great 
risk in case of a gale blowing on the lee shore, but 
we hoped in such a case to find shelter behind Kar- 
aghinsky, and perhaps good anchorage in the sound 
between it and the main land. 

The boatsteerer, Solomon, whose death from inter- 
nal injury had been hourly expected for two days 
past, expired as we entered the field of ice, and our 
first duty after gaining asafe position fur the night, 
was the melancholy one of launching our shipmate’s 
remains into the cold, smooth waters of this tempo- 
rary bay formed by the ice-field. Seamen uavea 
great aversion to keeping a corpse on board, and al- 
ways experience a feeling of relief when the burial 
is over. Services were read by Mr. Bishop, the ship 
lying-to with her ensign at half-mast, as usual on oc- 
casions of this kind, and the cvol Arctic air fanning 
our heads, as we bowed, uncovered, round the corpse 
on the main-deck. It was the first time cn the voy- 
age that we had been called upon to discharge this 
sad duty. It might not be the last, however, fur any 
of us were liable to be cut off by similar accidents at 
a@ moment’s warning, and the experience of the day 
had shown us how we held our lives suspended, de- 
pending upon the strength of a single plank. We 
might all have been summoned with less time for 
preparation than had been granted our comrade. 
Sadly, thoughtfully we watched his last plunge into 
the cold depths of his ocean-grave, saw the waters 
close over his head, and turned away to our several 
daties, striving to banish gloomy thoughts. Old 
Kendall improved the opportunity to make a few re- 
marks upon the common lot of all humanity in his 
dogmatical way, which were interrupted by a cry 
from Westcott, the second mate’s boatsteerer, who 
was slowly mounting the main-rigging. 

‘* What’s that down near the edge of the ice?” 

*‘ What does it look like?” demanded the captain. 

“ Like a small black rock,” replied Westcott, ** but 
it moves along, I think. I don’t see any spout.” 

“ Where is it?” asked the Bishop, with a leap on 
the rail, and another to the shearpole. ‘I see him! 
Bowhead! That’s the sort we’re looking for!” 

We could all see it now—a black arch rising above 
the placid surface, slowly moving, as was easy to per- 
ceive by its range against the ice field. It disap- 
peared a moment, then rose again as before, and was 
foliowed by a long, low arch, or swell, of the same 
smooth, black appearance. 

“That’s his back!” said Mr. Bishop. 
there’s oue there ougut to be more.” 

* I don’t see any spout,” said half a dozen voices at 


“ Where 





; once. 

| * You can’t see any as he lies, against the back- 
' ground of ice, but his ‘ steeple-top’ and his back are 
; enough to tell what he is.” 

“1 can make out his spouts through the glass,”’ said 
| Captain Stetson, “but they are very faiut. It’s a 
} whale, I know—and such a whale as I never saw 

bofore.” 

**O, it’s a bowhead, safe enough. I can swear to 
| him,” insisted the fourth mate. “I’ve seen them 
many a time look just so, and couldn’t roake out any 
‘spout atall. It'll be mighty shy work to strike that 

fellow, though.” 

It was so indeed; for though the greatest possible 
‘ caution was used in getting our boats down, and not 
' an oar was allowed to touch the water, we had hard- 
| ly dipped our paddles ere the black arch vanished 

and was seen no more. In vain we searched along 
' the tield, looking in among the ice as well as in every 
‘ other direction. No whale was to be seen; and after 
| waiting patiently till it was nearly dark, we reluc- 
_ tantly gave him up, and returned totheship. The 
; Bishop assured us that this was no unusual occur- 
, rence in polar whaling. 
| “But he must have been up somewhere, since we 
lowered,” said the mate, in an incredulous tone. 
* Yet no one has ever seen anything, either from the 
boats or the ship. How do you account for it?” 

* I can’t,” Mr. Bishop confessed. “I only know 
the fact. It’s not the first time I’ve seen them act 
just so, and some whalemen believe they can go 
down and stay all day, or as lung as they like. But 
I can’t think so, as they breathe air, and are built 
just like a right whale.” 

** Well, it’s something to have seen one,” said the 
old man. ‘There must be some more about. We'll 
have a look in behind Karaghinsky to-morrow if the 
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MY WIFE'S HAND. 
Every night, when the stars come out, 
And the birds have gone to rest, 
A little hand, like a cooing love, 
Nestles about my breast: 


Smooths my forehead and pats my cheeks; 
Passes its tiny finger tips 

Over my eyelids and through my hair, 
Lingering on my lips; 

Clings to my neck and clasps my arm, 
Till, tired of its caress, 

And fallen asleep within my own, 
That pure white hand I press. 


Many a year has come and gone; 
The little hand is cold; 

Children’s children are on my knee, 
And I am growing old. 


Yet, each night, as the stars come out, 
And I near the heavenly land, 

I feel as I felt in my early days, 
The touch of that gentle hand. 


Queen Victoria’s own illustrations of her book are 
really well executed. She draws cleverly, as does 
her daughter, the Princess of Prussia. We judge by 
the tone of the English press that the critics are get- 
ting tired of these royal publications, but that the 
masses of the people are not. The queen draws 
much better than she writes, but the professional 
critic is fettered in her case, and is impatient with 
the rules of strict forbearance which custom dictates. 


The value of the lumber produce of the St. Croix 
valley, in Wisconsin, exceeded a million and a half 
dollars, giving employment to five thousand men. 
Ten steamboats were employed in towing rafts. One 
steamer took a raft containing two million feet of 
luinber to St. Louis, and wes back again in nineteen 





days. It is estimated that 122,000,000 feet will be cut 
in the valley this winter. 


«| The police of Milwaukee lately broke up a gang of 


| boys, aged from twelve to fourteen years, connected 
with some of the best families in the city, who had 
fitted up a former hog-pen for quarters, and passed 
| their evenings playing cards, drinking whiskey, and 
smoking black clay pipes. Eleven boys were appre- 
hended one evening engaged in this precocious dissi- 
pation. ; 

Workmen on the dam at Sauk Rapids, Minnesota, 
recently found imbedded below the upper stratum of 
rock, seven feet below the surface, the remains of a 
human being, petrified, measuring ten feet nine and 
a half inches in length. A large fiat limestone rock 
covered the grave in which the giant was buried, evi- 
dently by human hands. The local paper thinks 
that if further search is made it will be found that 
Sauk Rapid is an “ antediluvian graveyard.” 


The residents of Philadelphia are so fond of law 
that, it is said, children are born with a lové of litiga- 
tion. A few days since a boy inquired the way to 
court. “And what do you want at court?” inquired 
agentleman. “I want to sue my nurse for giving 
me poor milk.” 


A few years ago, at the conclusion of a sermon, the 
preacher requested some one to pass around the hat 
and “ take up a collection.” A young man, a stran- 
ger in the place, jamped up and commenced “ cingu- 
lating the hat ” in such a way as to finish the job at 
the door and pass out with the proceeds. The preach- 
ereyeing him as he went out, observed, “If that 
young man runs away with that money he will be 
damned.” A deacon sitting by the window, seeing 
him make off down the street, responded. “And if 
he hasn’t run away with that mouey, I°// be d——d!” 











Marriages. 





In this city, by Rev. Mr. Chaney, Mr. Thomas Nor- 
croxs, Jr., and Miss Louise W. Bonney. 

By Rev. Dr. Blaikie, Mr. Philip J. Franklin and Miss 
Annie C. Craigie. 

by Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. George W. Learned and Miss 
Lizzie A. Fuller. 

At South b ston, by Rev. Mr. Lewis, Mr. George T. 
Staples and Miss Serah L. Kingman. 

,At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. William E. 
Cannon and Miss Mary E. Hight. 


Deaths. 


_ In this city, Miss Margaret Helen Gardner; Mr. Wash- 
Inston Potter, 62; Mr Edwin H. Stoughton, 30; Mr. 
Christopher Berry, 47; Mr. Ezra H. Burnham, 55; Miss 
Merriel A. Pratt, 25; Mr. Albert Fernald, 44. 

At North Cambridge. Mr. John C Marston, 78. 

At Quiney, Mrs. Sall Presby. 83. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Neary A. Reeve, 26. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Ann 8. Wright, 72. 




















— AGENTS — $75 to $200 
per month, Sea aon male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENU.: E IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
BAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine 
will stitch, pom, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
and embroider in @ most superior manner. 
only $18, Fully warranted for five years. We will 
pay $1000 for aay machino that will tew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot pulled 
apart without tearingit. We pay Agents from $75 to 
et aed month end expenses, or a commission from 

BECOME which twice that amount can be made. Address, 
BT. LOU Sg a PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or 


CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other partics palming 

Onn at tcen machines, under the same name or other- 

rs is the only genuine and really practical cheap 
manufactured. 








T§ — To Sell 


the 
AMERICAN KNITTING 
| Price The simplest, cheapest a: MACHINE. 
id best 
ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per hy Liberal 


te to Agents, Addre: AMERL KNITT: 
| MACHINE. CO., Boston, Mass., cr Bt. ae wig 








over it. 


clare war with Eugland for releasing him. 











Much in Wittle. 
Russia is close to the China wall and will soon look 


Gabble Faster Train has arrived home. Let’s de- 
It is confidently hoped that McKay and Aldus of 
East Boston will resume business. 
A fervent wish—A happy New Year to the reader 
of this paragraph. . 
Now it is proposed to make Alaska a penal settl 
ment, 
A Lancaster publisher has got up a dictionary of 
* Pennsylvania Dutch.” 
A Virginia apple tree has borne 660 bushels in 
elever years. 
Senator Williams of Oregon has been presented 
with a silver brick. 
Derby drew his check for £50,000 sterling to be used 
against Gladstone. 
Rothschild left an annuity of £100 per annum to 
every clerk who had been ten years in his service. 
More than half the territory of Idaho is said to be 
suitable for agricultural purposes. 

The oldest man in Minnesota died the other day. 
He was a Frenchinan and 104. 

The Central Pacific has twenty-two miles of snow 
shed. 

The Seymour Regulators are called the “ Reno- 
vators.”’ 

George Peabody’s gifts to the poor of London 
amount to $1,750,000. 

King Theodore’s son is at school in the Isle of 
Wight. 

Colfax has been shaking the hands of our citizens 
and smiling on them. 

Grant and Johnson are not on speaking terms, and 
wont be. 

Canada is puzzling over schemes for getting rid of 
its silver. 

The negro cemetery, at Richmond, Va., furnishes 
subjects for Northern medical colleges. 

Wild game is very plenty in Virginia mountains. 

Calcutta bas exported $35,000,000 worth of opium 
within a year. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


IN E. A. BAKER & Co.’s 


GREAT $1.00 SALE 


OF DRY AND FANCY GOODS, ETC., 
Where they present to any person sending them a Club, 
Web of Sheeting, Silk Dress Patterns, Carpetings, Sew- 
ing Machines, etc., etc., 


FREE OF COST. 


The goods they offer for sale are described on printed 
checks, which will be sent to any address, at the rate of 
10 cents each. 











Ten, with present, . - - - - $1.00 
Thirty 4 - onre - - - 3.00 
Sixt “9 a ee 6.00 
One hundred “© - - + |= = = = 10.00 
For a‘Clnb of Thirty, and $3.00. The person 
sending it can have their choice of the following articles 


4 many others, see circular), FREE OF Cost: Large 
hite Counterpane;: 20 yds. good print; 20 yds. Brown 
or Bleached Sheeting, oy and yard wide; Elegant 
Silver Plated Engraved 5 bottle Revolving Castor; 
Fashionable Dress Pattern; Ladies’ my. Square Wool 
Shawl; Pair Fine White Linen Table Covers; Elegant 
Balmoral Skirt; 1 doz. large size Linen Towels; 100 
Picture Morocco bound Photograph Album. 

For a Club of Sixty, and $6.00. One of the follow- 
ing articles: Fine Alpacca Dress Pattern: 40 yds. 
Bleached or Unbleached Sheeting; Ladies’ Fashionable 
Cloak Pattern; Pair good White Woollen Blankets; 
Fashionable Woollen Long Shawl; Engraved Silver 
Plated Ice Pitcher or Cake Basket; Pair Gents’ Calf 
Boots; 40 yds. good Print, etc. 

For a Club of One Hundred, and $10.00. Web 
very best quality Bleached or Brown Sheeting; 7 1-2 yds. 
all wool Cassimere for Gents’ Suit: Engraved Silver 
Plated Ice Pitcher; Rich Thibet or Poplin Dress Pattern; 
Ladies* Beaver Cloak Pattern; 25 yds. Hemp Carpeting; 
Elegant Silver Piated Engraved Tea Set (of three pieces, 
Sugar Bowl, Creamer and Teapot). 

For LARGER CLUBS, Presents of Proportionate Value. 
It will be noticed that our premiums to agents are nearly 
double any ever yet offered, and all FREE oF CHARGE. 


(GF Cireulars sent free to any address, giving 
fell particulars. 
Send all money by registered letter or postal money 
order, which can be obtained at any post-office. 
Send your address in full, Town, County and State. 
Address E. A. BAKER & Co., 
lw 47 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


$100 a Month to Agents. 


Vy ANTED First Class Agents Male and Female. We 

have nothing for curiosity seekers, but STEADY and 
very PROFITABLE employment for those who REALLY 
mean business, either LADIES or Gents. For full partic- 
ulars by return mail, address, enclosing a 3 cent stamp, 
Cc. L. Van Allen & Co., 48 New St., New York City. 


LOokK! 
pte receipt of Zen Dollars we will send to any address 
a fine 


SILVER PATENT LEVER WATCH, 
Lapis", Bors’ or GENTS’ size, warranted to keep good 
ae wa 8. J. PALMER & Co., 

—4t 








14 Hanover St., Boston. 





PATENT OFFICE, 


Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent 
are advised to counsel with 


IMIU IN IN 8 C2 
of PARK ROW,N_Y. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


who have prosecuted claims before the Patent Office 
for over As J Years, 

Their AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PAT- 
ENT AGENCY is the most extensive in the world. 
Charges less than any other reliable agency. A 
Pamphlet containing full instructions to inventors, 
is sent =. 

te A handsome Bound Volume, containing 150 
Mechanical engravings, and the United States Census 
by Counties, with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. The Sorentiri¢ 
AmeERIOAN is the best and ohecpent Weekly Lilus- 
trated Newspaper, devoted to Science, Art, and Me- 
chanics, published in the world. Three dollars a 
year. Specimens gratis. Address 

MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 
N TRIAL.—The Best Literary, Moral and Humor- 
ous paper, sent 6 mos. for 25. it pleases ev- 
pte § Address HOUSEHOLD MESSENGER, Lou- 
don Ridge. N. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURIST 


AND PENN. FARM JOURNAL. 
DEVOTED TO 

Agriculture, Horticulture and Rural Economy. 

PUBLISHED AT PITTSBURGH, PA. 
J.M. & G. D. KUESTER, Editors. 
ASSISTED BY A CORPS OF PRACTICAL CONTRIBUTORS. 
TERMS :—82.00 per annum; Ten Copies, $7.50. 
(Ge Advertising 25 cts per line for each insertion _f) 


HAT BACK.—County Rights. Send for 
PE circular to E. 8. BLAKE, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


TEN PER GENT So°rer 2 adeps 
For sale by A. WILKINS, Bond Broker, Detroit, 
Mich. {4 Send for a Circular. 


\ PER YEAR guaranteed and steady em- 

150 ployment. We wantareliatls agent in 

every county to sll our Patent White Wire Clothes 

Lines (Everlastings). Address WHITE WIRE Co . 75 
William St., N. Y , or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


DEAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA.— 
A Lady who had suffsred for years trom DEAF- 
NESS, CATARRH and SCROFULA, was cured by a 
simple remedy. Her sympathy aad vratitude prompts 
her to send the receipts free of charze to any one simi- 
larly aftiicted. Address Mr. M.C. L., Hoboken, N. J. 


ORDS OF WISDOM for Young Men, 

on the Ruliwwg Passion in Youth and Early Man- 
hood, with self-help for the erring and unfortunate. 
Sent in sesled l-tter envelopes, free of charge. Ad- 
dress PHILANTHROS, Box P.. Philadelphia. 


#1.00 $1.00 
7 THE 


HovsEHOL 


Especially devoted to the interests of the American 
house wite. Containing practical hints and sugges- 
tions tor the Veranda, the Drawing-Room, the Dress- 
ing-Room, the Library, the Conservatory, the Nur- 
sery, the Dispensary, the Kitchen and the Parlor. 
Only $1 per year. Nov. and Dec. Nos. FREE to new 
subscribers. Specimen copies FREE. Agents wanted. 
GEO. R CROWELL, Publisher, Brattleboro’, Vt. 


WYATT’S GREAT CURE tor ConsumMp- 
TION and LNITIATORY DISORDERS; stops expectora- 
tion, gives appetite, expels impure matter, cleanses 
the system, restores the patient, or no charge Sam- 
ple by mail free. Adress SAYRE & Co., Broadway 
and Fulton St., N. Y. 


VIC K’S 


FLORAL GUIDE 


FOR 1869. 


fig first edition of One Hundred Thousand of Vick's 
Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds and Guide im the 
Flower Garden is now published. It makes a work 
of 100 pages, beautifully illnstrated, with about 150 
Fine Wood Engravings ot Flowers and Vegetables, 
and an Elegant Colored Plate, 

A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 

It is the most beautiful, as well as the most instruc - 
tive Fl :ral Guide published, giving plain an‘ thorongh 
directions for the Culture of Flowers ani Vegetablzs 

THE FLORAL GUIDE 
Is published for the benefit of my customers, to whom 
it is sent without application, but will be forwarded 
to all who apply by mail, for TEN CENTS, which is 
not half the cost. Address 
JAS VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & (Co.’s 
AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
CONTAINING 
Accurate Lists of all the Newspapers and Periodicals 
published in the United States and Territo- 
ries, and the Dominion of Canada, and 
British Colonies of North America ; 

Together with “A Description of the Towns and Cities in 
which they are published."’ 






































A Handsome Octavo Volume of 300 pages, bound in cloth. 
PRICE - + «+ FIVE DOLLARS. 





sell Wonder of the Worid and three other dis- | 


S60 PER MONTH and \arge commissions paid to 
coveries. Address J.C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 
OLLERS made from our PATENT COMPOSITION | 
ALWAYS RETAIN THEIR StCTION, do not harden, | 
shrink, or crack, and can be re-cast. The ink does not dry 
on them, consequently they do not require wa hing = 
like other rollers—thus saving ink, time and materials 
used in washing. Send fora pame diet containing recom- 
mendations from some of the best printers in the country. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Dec 5-6m 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 





A Work of great value to Advertisers, Publishers and 
others, who desire information in relation to the News- 
papers and Periodicals of North America. 





The edition will be limited, and persons desiring copies 
will do well to send their orders immediately to 


GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., 
PUBLISHERS AND ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
40 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril-- 
Hant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original cnargcings and forming the cheapest books 
price ever offere to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according tolaw. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


Tue SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—_THE GOLD 
Fienp, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuEr Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P aut LAROON, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—BIanoa, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Hem, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CyNTHIA, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robi —BLACKLOCK, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THe OvuTOAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
Otympia, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
PrRizeE, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—Tue Castn Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RipER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Por- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—THE G1PsEY BRIGAND, bY 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TuE Council OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THE CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora Dunatstern, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Sup, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—ROSALTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THe MAN OF MystTERY, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IDIOT PAUPER, by Matthew S. Vinton.—TuE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. S. Raymond.—Ta& OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE SECRET, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WIL1, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SZARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—_Tne SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—TuE DEaTH-Tovcn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—TuE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Dnrivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8S. Goodwin.—TuEe Po.ice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THx G1P™ 
SEY DAuGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THR RENEGADE 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—REDPAtTH, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—OrpPnHa’s Hus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.--ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—KinAn's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1c Porter, by Matthew S. 
Vinton.—Sir RASHLEIGH's SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE Visconti, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tne Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tue Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—Wnite HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TuE 


QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—Ivan THE SERF, 
bv Austin C. Burdick —MaRrion's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J, H. Robin- 
son. -THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Mu .— THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—D1SINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 

by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DesmonD, by Darius Cobb.—Tn& REBEL SPy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson:—THE Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE POISONED Bars, by Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIEz 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THe Russian GuAaRDSs- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—Lirz FROM DEATH, 
by M. T. Caldor.—THE BLACK AVENGER, by Ned Buntline. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 


i FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—THE GoLpEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

0. 2.—THE WuitE ROVER, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 

. 3.—Tuse BRavo's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Periey Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE Duke's PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—Tnge Woop WirTcu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HamED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—THE YouNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—TueE Ducat Coronkt, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THe West Point CADET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, wy Mrs. L. 8. win. 
No. 15.—F1rz-Hern, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 11.—THE KinG's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WiFt's SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THe YOUNG CoNQuERoR, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. et rein, 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—JESsIE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—8cxk0s8 THE CoRSAIR, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZE.LDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—BRiGHT CLoup, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CaskET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE eg SPA Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BARON'S WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian, 

No. 37.—VirnoQua, by Emma Carra 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—lHE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
.No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON'S GHOST, a. Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—T'ne BAUER MURDER, by 8. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—AN OcEAN WaIPF, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CaMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZuLEIKA, by Martha A. Clongd. 

No. 46. ~THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray, 
No. 47.—Rep Ru vert, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48 —A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, yy Verley Parker. 

No. 50 —THE MYSTERIOUS Key, by L. M. Alcott. 

No. 51 —Coxrinné, by Frederick Hunter. 

No. 52.—THeE PATRIOT CRUISER. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.-Mases Warp, by Clara Augusta. 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scout, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 56.—Tue CrystaL DaGGeEr, by Francis A, Durivage. 
No 57.—THE MY8TERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 68.~ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59. -Tut WOLF Av THE Door, by Henry 8, Scudder. 
No. 60.—Wuite Wo ur, by William H. Bushnell 

No. 61.—RED HAnpD, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 62.—TuHe YOUNG FISHERMAN, by F. C. Barrington, 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid: 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unioa.) 
WINTER. 


BY HENRY H. GOODRICH. 
Through opening rifts in the southward sky 
The sun looks down on the verdureless earth, 
Where, withered and strown. the forest leaves lie 
Cold on the bosom that gave them birth. 


Sad and sorrowful the north winds blow 
Athwart the pines on the brow of the hill, 
And over the fields of drifting snow, 
Down where the stream runs dark and chill. 


But lo, how changed! Through all the still night, 
And soft as the gossamer's fairy tread, 

A mantle of snow, of the purest white, 
Has come down—a shroud for the Old Year dead. 


The rich make merry in the lighted hall, 

By the genial hearth and the ample board, 
They heed not the winter's blast at all, 

For their fuel 's heaped, and the garner ‘s stored. 


Pity the lot of the helpless poor, 
With children many and scanty fare; 
To them the wolf howls at the door, 
The cold looks in with an icy glare. 


O Winter, rude and rigorous thou! 
TO many thou bringest days of grief; 
Kut God, remembering aye his vow, 
Glad summer shall bring and give relief. 


Our Young folks Separtwent. 


PARA 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


COASTING. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


HERE never was anywhere 
in the world a better place 
for coasting down hill than 
on Main street, Flisworth, 
Maine. The town ie situ- 
ated on two hills that slope 
down to a pretty river, 
and Main street runs 
down one hill, whichever 
you please, across a bridge, 
and up the other hill. 
Now, when I say hill, I 
don’t mean a mole-bill, 
nor an ant-hill, nor any 
sort of a hill that you can 
stepover. I mean along, 
steep slope of half a mile, 
maybe. Well, on winter 
evenit gs, when the snow 
was hard and smooth, 

there used to be gay times on this street. They 
would wait till ten o’clock, perhape, then twenty, 
thirty, or more men would go up on the top of the 
eastern hill, dragging a great ox-sled that was boxed 
up at the sides, so that they should not fall off, and 
then they would pile in as close as they could siand, 
those in the centre carrying a flag, a steerer would 
sit on asmaller sled in front, and then they would 
start. First a gentle motion on the gentle slope at 
the top got them evenly and safely started, then they 
came to the brow of the big hill, and down that they 
went like a dark flash of lightning, shouting into the 
town, through the town, across the bridge, and half 
way up the western hill, their flag flying, and all the 
people clearing the track and standing to watch 
them. It was a gallant sight; but, then, it was a 
little skittish; for, if any obetacle should be on their 
track to throw them out, there is no knowing how 
many necks might be broken. They went a good 
deal faster than an ordinary railroad car, and, of 
course, couldn’t stop nor turn out when once they 
had started. 

Now, no boy supposes that all this went on without 
the boys having their eyes open, and wishing and 
trying to get one of those wonderful slides. But it 
was easier said than done. In the first place, parents 
wanted their boys tv be in bed at that time of night, 
and in the next place the men who slid wanted them 
out ot the way, and would on no account allow them 
to get on to the great cuast-sled. 

Bat where there's a will, there’s a way, it is said; 
and Tom Savin and Jack Williams had a tremendous 
will to go coasting, and so put their heads tugether 
to see it they could not tind out a way. They coaxed 
their fathers, and mothers, and brothers, but all in 
vain. Mothers gave a little scream at the idea, and 
said, ‘‘Goodness gracious! 
death if 1 thought it possible that you could go!” 
Fathers looked glum, and advised the lads to look out 
how they were caught attempting such a thing, if 
they didn’t want to get a thrashing; and brothers 
told them to shat up. 

* Not very encouraging, you see; but, then, they 
had learned that little truwp of a song, which says, 
** Never give up;’’ and what was the use of knowing 
such a fine piece of advice, if they didn’t act on it? 
and what was the use of sticking to anything else, if 
they had to give up all hope of that glorious coast? 
No use whatever, plainly. So they kept up an awful 
thinking, and every moonlight night when the 
coasters were out, they would get out of bed in the 
cold, and stand shivering, and watching euviously 
from their chamber windows. 

One day they got into the stable where this big sled 
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was kept, and walked round it, and examined it ad- 
miringly. And presently Jack looked at Tom, and 
Tom looked at Jack, and both pairs of eyes snapped 
@ little; and then they looked at the sled again, and 
walked round it, and peeped, and then Jack poked 
his face out toward Tom, and made his eyes as round 
as marbles, and says he, “‘O, Jemima!” 

And says Tom, “‘ No mistake.”’ 

“Couldn’t we?” says Jack. 

And says Tom again, ** No mistake!” 

And then the two boys looked carefully round to 
be sure that nobody was near, and then they put 
their heads together, and whispered excitedly for 
some time. Finally they went out of the stable, 
looking very innocent and indifferent, with their 
hands in their pockets, making believe talk about 
school, aid lessons, and anything but coasting. If 
any one who knew them had noticed them then, he 
would have thought that the boys were altogether 
too innocent-looking; but who looks at boys except 
their mothers, or their playmates? So these boys 
went off home to their dinners, with their heads so 
full that they couldn’t speak a word to anybody. 

It was a fine spell of weather, as the old. tolks say. 
Taere had been a rain that froze and made a smooth, 
hard bottom, then a light snow had covered that a 
fe w inches deep, and in a day or two there was about 
as beautiful a road as you could wish to see for coast- 
ing, though it was a trifle slippery for sleighs, 
especially on slewy corners. The air was clear, and 
cold, and still, the sky was deep purple, and juwelled 
all over with stars that sparkled like yellow dia- 
monds; and, about six o’clock in the evening, a great 
yellow moon, as wide as the road, began to push itself 
up over the hill directly where Main street disap- 
peared. It luoked as though, if somebody should get 
bebind the moon just as its last edge appeared, and 
give it a push, it would come rolliug down the hill, 
and through Main street, it seemed so large and near. 
There wasn’t any ore, however, to get behind it and 
give it a push, so it went climbing up the sky, mak- 
ing one wonder how it could. There were | ght bars 
of thin cloud across the east, and the moon seemed 
to climb on them, as on a ladder, turning them from 
pear] color to pale gold, then to red, thén to orange, 
then to sowething like white fire. And as the moon 
got higher, the snow shone like diamonds, and the 
long icicles hanging about the windows and eaves of 
houses glittered, and the shadows grew as dark al- 
most as by daylight, and the stars were so dazzied 
that they had to shut their eyes, all but the biggest 
ones, and even they had tosquint. The snow crack- 
led wheu you stepped on it; a ring of northern lights 
hung like a yellow rainbow over the north, and onve 
in a while a pink blush would sweep all over the sky, 
as if it was so iu love with the beauty of everything, 
aud with its own beauty, that it blushed for very 
delight. A most glorious night, you see. 

Well, of course it was the night for coasting, and, 
of course, about nine o’clock the men went to the 
stable, drew out their big sled, and hitching a dozen 
or so on to it, dragged it up Main street to the top of 
the hill. It was a pretty long drag, and the sled was 
heavy; but presently they reached their place, stop- 
ped the sled on the very pitch of the hill, where a 
few pushes would start it. Then they piled in, and 
the man in frout on the steering: sled took his place, 
and two or three men behind pushed with long, stout 
poles, and they raised their flag, and got all ready to 
give a hurrah. 

Presently the men stopped pushing, and the sled 
began to slide slowly and smoothly, crunching the 
hard snow with a sound like teeth grating against 
each other, and a breeze began to rise and wave the 
flag out, and they went a little faster toward the brow 
of the steep hill, and just as they got there, and were 
about to dart downward, they gave their hurrah. As 
they gave it, the men in front all had the same sensa- 
tion, and that was, that mingled with their great 
base voices, they heard two sharp squeals, as if two 
prigs should say, “hurrah” with them. But there 
was no time to comment on this singular fancy, f_r 
now, indeed, they were off. A sharp wind almost 
like a hurricane blew in their faces, their flag stream- 
ed straight out behind, and pulled so that the men 
had to hold tight to the staff, the houses flew by so 
fast that it was not like a row of houses each si ie, 
but like one long house the whole way. They passed 
people so quickly that they were a mere buzz, gune 
quicker than a wink, and everything gave them a 
clear track. It was indescribable; it wasn’t like 
going, it was like being there. 

The first thing they knew, before the hurrah was 
well out of their mouths, it seemed, they slackened 
up halt way up the western hill, and all stood stock 
still a minute to get their breaths. The last real 
breath they had drawn on a spot now a mile away. 
Since that there had been only a few gasps. While 
they stood there in the dazzling moonlight, laughing 
and getting a full breath, something occurred which 
inade those in tront stare, and presently made all the 








others gather abvut with astonishwent, and, finally, 
with laughter. What happened was this: two boys’ 
heads suddenly popped up in front of the sled, from a 
narrow place just about as wide as a boy’s body, and 
precious little wider, and two boys’ faces, a little pale, 
but very triumphant, grinned from ear to ear upon 
the men. And now is the time to tell what the boys 
sawin the stable, when they looked at each other 
with such snapping eyes. 

When the slod was first used, the front board that 
walled the top in was s» tar in front that it threw the 
weight tov far fturward, since the men must lean on 
this board. Bat it was strong, and well fixed at the 
corners; 80, instead of taking it out, they just put on 
cleats, and fastened bvards to them, leaving a space 


of nearly a foot and a half between the two parti- 
tions. As the boards came pretty high in front, the 
space between them was dark enough for the two 
boys to hide in. They had gone to the stable early 
in the evening, and got into their biding-place, had 
been hauled up the hill, and had coasted gloriously 
down.: They had been so fallof glee at the success 
of their ruse, that they had not been able to resist 
the temptation to hurrah with the men. 

Bat, as I said before, when they stood up there 
they were rather pale, and when the men got them 
ont, they found that the boys were shaking all over. 
The men winked to each other when they saw this. 

“You may slide down all the evening in there,” 
they said. 

“O, I don’t care much about it,” says Jack, put- 
ting his hands on his elbuws, and cringing when he 
touched them. 

* 1 guess I wont this time,” says Tom, putting his 
hand carefally to the side of his head. 

You see, the boys were nearly shaken to a jelly, 
though they didn’t want to own it. Well, they went 
home sore and triumphant, consoling themselves for 
their bruises by thinking what a big story they could 
tell the other boys. 

But the men never again coasted down hill with- 
out first searching the hold, as they called it, and 
poking it all over with long sticks, to be sure that no 
boys were hidden there. 
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THE POWER OF A WORD. 


A mother, on the green hills of Vermont, was hold- 
ing by the right hand a son, sixteen years eld, mad 
with the love of the sea. And as she stood by the 
garden gate one morning, she said: 

‘* Edward, they tell me, for 1 never saw the ocean, 
that the great temptation of a seaman’s life is drink, 
Promise me, before you quit your mvthber’s hand, 
that you will never drink.” 

* And,” said he (for he told me the story), “‘ I gave 
her the prowise, and I went the globe over, Calcutta 
and the Mediterranean, San Francisco, the Cape of 
Gvod Hope, the North and South Poles. . I saw them 
all in forty years, and I never saw a glass filled with 
sparkling liquor that my mother’s furm by the gate 
did not rise before me; and to-day I am innocent of 
the taste of liquor.” 

Was not that sweet evidence of the power of a sin- 
gle word? Yet that was not half. “ For,” said he, 
‘yesterday there came into my counting-room a 
man of forty years, and asked me: 

** Do you know me?’ 

soe N Ad 

‘ * Well,’ said he, ‘I was once brought into your 
presence on slip-board drunk; you were @ passen- 
ger, the captain hicked me aside, you took me to your 
berth, and kept me there till I had slept off the in- 
toxication; you then asked me if 1 had a mother. 1 
said I had never known a@ word from her lips. You 
told me of yours at the garden gate, and to-day I am 
master of one of the finest packets in New York; and 
I came to ask you to come and see me.’ ” 

How far that little candle throws its beams! That 
mother’s word on the green hills cf Vermont! O, 
God be thanked for the mighty power of a single 
word! 





PULPIT ANECDOTES. 

However lightly the subject of sleeping in charch 
may be treated, the questiun of interesting a congre- 
gation is a most important one, and is growing more so 
daily. In the general spread of kno~ ledge and of 
thought (that is,of the habit of thinking fur ourselves) 
it is not 80 eaay as of yore for the clergy to arrest the 
attention of their hearers. Itis true we have no longer 
divines who attach such supreme importance to every 
syllable of the sacred text as to select one insigniti 
cant word to preach upon. A very devotional writer 
of the time of James 1., William Austin, has left a 
sermon for St. Bartholomew’s Day, on the words 
“and Barthulumew.” He points cut bow the name 
of tuis apostle never occurs in Scripture except when 
preceded by the copulative particle “and.” He 
deduces from this fact the general Christian duty 
and advantage of our giving each other mutual help 
and kindly assistance, and evolves this ductrine en 
tirely trom this use made by the sacred writers of the 
word “and.” But we have heard of a preacher of 
this class meeting with a repariee of an equally in- 
genious character with his own sermon. He wasa 
candidate tor a lectureship, aud had to deliver a dis- 
course before the trustees of the endowment, in the 
way of competitiun; so he was determined to shuw 
how clever he could be, and took for his text the sin- 
gle word *‘ but.” He deducted thence the great trutb 
and important doctrine that no position is without 
some corresponding crvuss or opposite trial. Naaman 
was a mighty man of valer aud honorable, but he was 
a leper. The five citi-s of the plain were fruitful as 
the garden of Eden, Uut the men of Sudom were aw- 
fal sinners. The inhabitants of Ai put the Israelites 
to flight, but they wist not of the liers in wait behind 
the city. I called you, but ye answered not. Come, 
for all things are ready, but they would not come. 
And so on. When the clerical competitor came down 
to the vestry, the senior trustee of the lectureship 
met him, and pvlitely remarked, ‘ Sir, you gave usa 
most ingenious discourse, and we are much obliged 
to you, but we don’t think you are the preacher that 
wiil do fur us.” There are, we say, happily few sucb 
hair-splitters in our modern pulpite as these; yet 
there is nodoubt that the attraction of pulpit dis- 
courses is on the wane, and it behoves our clergy to 





lvok to it. 





Bumors of the Day. 


A WONDERFUL DOG. 


The beanty of a fact is to have ita bigone. 1 re- 
member that when my grandmother was a gal, facts 
were big and folks were crazy for °em; but small 
facts, now-a-days, aint of no account. I laid in fora 
supply of big ones when I was a boy, and though I 
have been dealing in facts ever since, I aint out yet. 

When I was quite a youngster I uster live in 
Sneaksburg, and uster hunt foxes on Midrif Moun- 
tain. I presume you all know where that is—it is a 
branch of the Hazle—back range. It uster be a great 
place for fur-bearing critters. 

I had a dog, remarkable for his swiftness and his 
toughness, but he was blind as a bat. He was so 
swift, that when I shot a fox, he would watch the 
bullet, and start just as soon as the bullet did, and 
catch the fox before the bullet possibly could. I 
uster have to tie him up when I shot, for fear he 
would git ahead of the builet, and git killed. 

My dog and me was arter a fox one day; my dog 
was putting in his best licks. I kept tight to his 
heels—for I was good on the foot them times—and as 
the dog was blind, I didn’t dare to let him go out of 
my sight, for fear he’d get into some difliculty. 

Bat as I was saying, my dog and me was arter a 
fox, and my dog being blind, run right agin a white 
oak tree, about six foot through. They uster have 
big trees them times. I see him when he run agin it, 
and ’sposed he. was all smashed to pieces. But no! 
he went through the tree, slick and smooth, and 
made a hole through it about as big ro nd asa gal- 
lon jug, and just as smooth as an auger-hole; and 
what is the curionsest part of it, it didn’t seem to 
hinder the dog a bit; he kept right on the track as 
keen as ever! 

This fact was at the time called a big one, and 
thousands uster come to see the tree and the dog. Ic 
was curious it didn't kiil the dog, going through that 
sulid white oak tree. But it killed the tree »s dead 
as a hammer; and I presume if it hadn’t been for 
that it woulder killed the dog 

The dog died of old age, in his thirteenth year, but 
he was then, to all appearance, as young as a puppy! 





CHiLLS AND FEVER. 

Tom ia a queer genius, and gets off some tall ones 
occasionally. He visited us the other day in oir 
sanctum with a— 

** How do you do, old fellow?” 

** Halloo, Tom!” said we; ‘‘ where have you been 
so long?” 

“ Why sir, I have been down on Severn River, in 
Anne Arundel county, taking shanghai notes on chills 
and fever.” 

“Ah, indeed,” sald we; “‘are they very bad down 
there?” 

‘* Rather bad,” said Tom, dryly. ‘“ There’s one 
place where they have been atteripting to builda 
brick house for eight weeks. Well, the other day, as 
the hands were putting up the bricks preparatory to 
finishing it, they were taken with a chill, and shook 
the whole building completely down, and kept on 
shaking till the bricks were dust/of the finest qual- 
ity. Just at this juncture, the chills came on with 
renewed force, and they commenced shaking up the 
qQnet with such gusto that they were entirely obscur- 
ed for two hours, and the people of the neighborhood 
thought the sun was in an eclipse.” 

* Can’t believe anything like that, Tom.” 

“It’sa fact,” said Tom; “and there is a farmer 
down there who, in apple-picking season, hauls his 
niggers out to the orchard and sets one up against 
each tree. In time the chill comes on, and every ap- 
ple in the orchard is shaken off the trees on to the 
ground.” a 

SPOILING A HAT. 

An individual given to joking, suddenly espied in 
a crowded hotel reading-room, and standing near 
him, @ person whom he straightway deciued upon 
victimizing. 

** By George!” exclaimed he; “ that is a splendid 
hat you have on! Where did you get that hat? 
Why, you don’t know the valyer of that there arti- 
cle. That’s an asbestos hat; it wont burn!” 

“Wont burn? What do you mean?” demanded 
the innocent listener. 

* No sir, it wont. I'll be blowed if it will! You 
can put that there hat inter the all-tired hottest fire 
in all creashun, and it wont burn. Try it! I’ll bet 
drinks all round that it wont!” 

“ Try it! try it!” exclaimed several voices. 

At this the hat found its way into the fire, where, 
in about five minutes, it was reduced to ashes. The 
owner and wearer of the now consawed hat--it had 
cost twelve dollars—began to rage and rave. 

‘“*Now don’t go inter tantrums about a darned 
hat!” exclaimed the individual from the East. “I 
was mistaken, that’s how it was, and I want ter do 
the fair thing. Here's your tumbler of drink !” 








A distinguished artict, standing confessedly at the 
head of portrait painters in the country, was visited 
at his studio in a Western city, one morning, by 
fussy and pretentious lady, who wanted a pictare of 
herself; and after inspecting a fall-length portrait on 
the artist’s éasel, inquired its price. This was 
pamed, and was evidently beyond the dame’s .hought 
of expenditure. Se turned to the artist, and re- 
marked, “*O! I don’t want a full length; I should be 
satisfied with a cai gut size!’ The lady had heard 


of kit-cat. 
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